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who return to America in October to fill concert enZagements and for their season 
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ELEONOR E. HAMILTON, 
American pianist and teacher and vice-president of the 
Pennsylvamia Grand Opera Company of Philadelphia. 
photo (Photograph by Bachrach) 
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HULDA LASHANSKA 
American soprano, with her daughter at Bad Gastein, 
Austria Mme. Lashanska will return to America 
the end of September to begin a coast to tour 
under Concert Management Arthur Judson 
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coast 


BERTY JENNY, 
meszo soprano of the National Music 
League, wld natur- 
ally seck the mountains for her vaca- 
tion. Here she is shown on her way 
home fr the Catskills, she 
several climbing to the 
highest points she could find. Miss 
Jenny is in splendid condition for her 
next season's concerts, which wili be- 
gin with a recital in Norwich, Conn., 
October 2. 
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> sohrano ts vacation abroad being curtailed by demands for her She 

ot Butterfly in Milan almost on her arrival, and scored a splendid success. Mme. 

America this month to join the New York Opera Comique for its in Philadelphia. She ts 

management of Hurok Attractions, Inc. The accompanying photographs show the piquant Japan- 

on board ship with her little mascot, Jiggs, in Paris, and Aldo Franchetti, who acts as accompanist for 
Mme. Miura on her concert tours. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Has Retrurnep To New York 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 


z, 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VioLINist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 181st St., N. ¥Y. Phone: Washington Heights 6390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technio--Laterpretation-—Tesery 
Normal Course for Tea 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Will teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPEcIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years. 
Author a “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 


Vocal Di 
“Mr. Robinson’s words are 


sis. 
a» Hune “oy said: 
golden. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of ead Prominent Singers 


245 West 75th St., N Trafalgar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hi Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N 
York telephone Pennsylvania Vesa. 221 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 

way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach ire 
70 Carnegie Halil, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Votce Tzacner anp Opgra Coacn 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA oy a 
AFORA 
Formerly Leading Ry Metropolitan 


tents “a noted —. 
Authority on Voice P 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


425 Broadway 
STUDIOS {270 Fe Ft. "Washington Ave. 
Phones: Pennsylvania ri — Wadsworth 3303 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Fesrivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Teleph : Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, P: 
College of St. Rose, A 
Trinity yg Newbur 
476 West 144th Street 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
. TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
Studio: 149 East 6ist St., New York 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Srupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
and Ad d Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
Frencn anv Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 


Fl 








MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in Prull possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.’ 
—F rancesco perti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
ae Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
ALS—M a RTS 
eases: Voice, Piano, n, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 

From July 15 to Sept. 12—New Milford, Conn. 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Teleph S h 3307 


Studio: 








WILLIAM THORNER 

VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Now holding Master Classes in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeies 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, somo ree. VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTO 
dint ow Ss a Club 
First American School o Urthegion Players. A 
few vacancies for nag cnn wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Rressperc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist as Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. . Y¥. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Prano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE£ MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer C ass, July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 


(Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.) 


RB. Fo 
Wedn ys and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPanist—Oncanist 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 a | 78th = New om chy 
1 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 a es e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
utley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


Metro 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue $ 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NED OE. GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West a, Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street : 3 3 New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of sucessful teach ing and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 it oo 44, New York 
Phone A 


In Summit nN J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 
Teaching in Germany during Summer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 


OF PARIS 


Pupil of and recommended 


63—Rue Jouffroy 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-ninth Season 
Under the H-aeadl way = oe Praty = —_ York 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to ge Certificates ge and Degrees. Violin and Chamber 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory = osition: Prof. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. iis van GELDER. "VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other aaa instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may 
enter at any time during the season. Summer Courses. Cat on ion. Address Dept. A. 


@he Ceheland Justitute of ())usic 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 19 


PRIVATE LESSONS IN ALL gg OF and. Degrees 
rses lead to Teachers Certificate, Artist ploma an 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUB C SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for wh careers 
Faculty of nationally known artists 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, 
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“INSTITUT "MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 
Presidents: 
FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Master Classes: S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Classie French School, mother of all violin schools, 


renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 
i t technique in the shortest possible period of time. 
ae lh will be held by LUCIEN CAPET and 8. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, and in their 
country studios near Pari APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 18ST 
Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, 





EUGENE YSAYE 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET 


FRANCE 








ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 
Piacement Bureau 


Scholarship Examinations—Sept. 15 
Fall Term Begins—Sept. 20 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxters—149 East 61st Street, New York 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 








1892 1928 ESTABLISHED 1857 








PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
The oldest and most noted Conservatory 





in the Country Circulars Mailed 























Pottsville, Pa. 








Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 


A clearing house for artists 
Auditions held daily in Steinway Hall, Room 618 


Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 





GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 
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«Music 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati Conservatory « 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak &St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimsatt Hatz, Cuicaco, Ii. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

















(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


e Rnectatiaing In 


Composer-Planist 
echnique 


Voice Bullding 


14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK : PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 


BLANCHE MARCHES! ...."sc:s"3-c. 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUS! 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—AII talented advanced violin students 
will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


Concert Be ensced and 
Interpretation and 





STUDIO: 














Appleton, Wisconsin 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 

















120 Claremont 
Avenue 


a York City 


RANK 
DAMROSCH 
Dean 


























RANICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 




















COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 





Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Full Courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Children’s Department Dormitories Send for Catalog 
Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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R TOMARS 


0 voice SPECIALIST 
4 corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


; MARGOLI GULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
In Europe 
till end of September 
Address: Care of Musical 
Courier, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address > Perna 80th St., New York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Fg oA of afinging. Director 
, 939 Eighth m7 a oi Cotumbus Nati 











HAGGERTY-SNELL vocsi music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


CALVIN COXE 


TENOR—TEACHER 
Billings 1593 New York City 


so. 1508 
PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


64 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


¢ SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


: LEONE 


ay ag gy and Opera 
e 











Concert, Oratorie, Opera 

Tel. Rhinelander 1750 

~ bed pecoge ced Ine. 
Cirele 


oy York 





3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. 2811 Eetabrock 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 18, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


BIRDIGE BLYE fis: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 

















HARPIST 


Met. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York ‘ee 3 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 
300 w. 49th St..New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


: WARFORD 
 SEKTBERG 


Studio: 25 51 
N. Tel. Virele isi 























8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 














4 West 40th St., New Yook City 


Tel. Penn. 4897 





SERGEI 


»\ KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
57 West 58th Street 
New York City Tel. Plaza 4250 








Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
Zz Violin Instruction 

118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 6420 








COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl, Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Arthur S&S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ii. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
d as a Volce Bullder, 











1 Voice 
Repairer and Cone 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other 7 singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, 


ome MOWE ,is 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. a. pe 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Blidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 














WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER O1 ‘OF. vosce 
Columbia School of Music 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
R EW 


Concert soncS 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF Fo ae ' 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Stelnway Hen. iow tee Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tei.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—_-—=>== Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St.,N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 
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Haslemere Festival Sets the Clock 
Back Three Hundred Years 


Interesting Compositions in a Delightful Atmosphere—Music, Not Virtuosity—A Future for 
the Harpsichord. 


HAsLEMERE.—In this green and pleasant corner of Eng- 
land the sounds of lute, viols, recorders, harpsichord and 
clavichord are to be heard, much as though 200 or 300 
years of history had been wiped out. 

The Haslemere Festival is a quiet and sociable little 
affair, in harmony with the delicate tones of the old in- 
struments which are cultivated here under the Dolmetsch 
regime. The seventy-year-old Arnold Dolmetsch is the 
leading spirit of the festival; and the Dolmetsch family sit 
round the veteran with their viols and in the most natural 
and unpretentious way bring back to life the music of 
a bygone day. 

Haslemere itself deserves a word when we are acknowl- 
edging the charms of the Dolmetsch Festival. Hereabouts 
three counties meet—Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire. It 
is a region of hills, woods, open commons and abounding 
greenery. Mr. Dolmetsch is to be thanked for giving 
nearly all his concerts in the evening. Lanes and bypaths 
innumerable tempt the festival visitor away from art to 
nature; and on some of the delightful days of this week 
no sort of music could have tempted one indoors. At 
Haslemere one tramps the country by day and turns in 
to listen to the Dolmetsches at night. 


TweELve CONCERTS IN A FoRTNIGHT 


The festival consists of twelve concerts and lasts a fort- 
night. It began on August 20, with a program of early 
17th century English music; fantasies for spinet (virginals) 
by Orlando Gibbons; pieces for recorders (Elizabethan 
flutes) by Anthony Holborne ; corantos, allmaines and sara- 
bandes for lyra-viols by Ferrabosco and William Corkine; 
and pieces for the bass viol by Christopher Simson. 

It should be explained that the Dolmetsch family, who 
live at Haslemere, not only play the old instruments; they 
also make them. Along a wooded road there is the famous 
little factory where clavichords and harpsichords are con- 
structed in conditions that would have pleased William 
Morris. No musician can come away from Haslemere 
without a desire to possess one of these exquisite instru- 
ments. 

THe Sweetest oF ALL INSTRUMENTS 


The clavichord—the sweetest and softest of all musical 
instruments—is perhaps the most desirable. It is really 
no concert instrument, although at the festival concerts 
Mr. Dolmetsch plays preludes and fugues from Bach’s 48 
on it. It is the ideal confidential instrument for one’s pen- 
sive moments, and the beauty of it is that one might tinkle 
on its little keyboard at any hour without a sound pene- 
trating into another room of the house. 

The harpsichord is, of course, altogether more showy 
and brilliant, but still in an aristocratic way. This year 
we have heard at the festival a new Dolmetsch harpsichord 
which has in addition to the normal action a quasiclavichord 
action. The player can produce from the upper manual 
a charming cantabile impossible on the genuine instruments. 

A Foretaste or Haypn 


The second concert was devoted to English concerted 
music for viols of the early seventeenth century. The out- 
standing work was a Fantasy and Air for six viols by 
William Lawes (1640). This proved to be a majestic com- 
position of the finest polyhonic quality, serious and solid in 
construction. An In Nomine by Ferrabosco was also a fine 
piece of music in the same style. Matthew Locke’s suite 
in F for four viols (1650), showed a break with the poly- 
phonic style and at moments gave a foretaste of Haydn. 

The third concert was devoted to Bach. The works 
were familiar (Toccata and Fugue in D, F minor concerto, 
extracts from “The Forty-Eight,” Phoebus and Pan and 
the St. John Passion), but not so the effect of the original 
scoring. How many musicians of today have heard the 
bass arioso, Consider, O My Soul, played with the original 
lute accompaniment? The lute is, of all obsolete musical 
instruments, the most difficult and tantalizing. Mr. Dol- 
metsch is not a virtuoso; and indeed to master the lute is 
a whole-time study for anyone. Its delicacy and sweetness 
are, all the same, felt to be matchless, no instrument, cer- 
tainly not the guitar or the harp, can really compensate us 
for the disappearance of the lute. 

Most of the instruments dear to Mr. Dolmetsch have 
been replaced in the world of music by others more strident. 
The recorders and the lute have gone because their gentle- 
ness has no place in modern life. The viols, however, are 
likely to have a new vogue in a quiet way, thanks to the 
great quantity and quality of music written for them in 
England in the time of James I and Charles I. This 
music is still only half explored, but the interest excited 
by it has caused a revival of viol-playing in one or two 
centers. The viols should appeal to amateurs who feel they 
have not the time for the more exacting violin and cello. 

THAT PHILISTINE PIANO 


Then the harpsichord has unquestionably a future. The 
piano is still often heard in pre-Beethoven music where it 
is properly out of place. We are safe in guessing that 
in a few years it will be a sign of Philistinism to use a 
piano for the continuo in Purcell, Bach and Handel. Bach’s 
concertos also sound immeasurably better on the instrument 
for which they were writen. 

The best executant in the Dolmetsch family, Rudolph 
Dolmetsch, is an excellent harpsichordist, and to hear his 
performances of Purcell and Bach is one of the pleasures 


of tne festival. Other members of the family have not 
quite such sureness of touch as this gifted young man; and 
indeed one must not expect impeccable performances at 


(Continued on page 13) 


San Francisco Summer 
Symphony Concerts End 


Saturday Night Series to Be Substituted This 
Winter for Sunday Afternoon Series—A 
Junior Symphony Formed—Mu- 
nicipal Concerts to Be 
Continued 


San Francisco, CaAL.—The summer symphony series of 
concerts came to a close when the Municipal Chorus, con- 
sisting of 500 mixed voices, directed by Dr. Hans Leschke, 
and assisted by Allan Wilson, tenor, gave a brilliant pro- 
gram in the Exposition Auditorium. It is indeed remarka- 
ble that whenever Dr. Leschke directs a program of this 
type it is heard by an audience of between eight and nine 
thousand persons, this in view of the fact that San Fran- 
cisco’s musical public has never shown any special fondness 
for oratorio or concerts devoted entirely to choral music. 
There is usually a good reason why the musical public of a 
community all of a sudden begins to manifest an apprecia- 
tion of a certain form of music to which it had been hith- 
erto indifferent. In San Francisco, for instance, the most 
important reason for this growing interest in oratorio and 
choral concerts is due to the fact that Dr. Leschke has suc~ 
ceeded in bringing the Municipal Chorus to a very high 
point of efficiency. Another reason is that Dr. Leschke dis- 
plays excellent discrimination in the choice of his programs, 
They are always just right in duration and of sufficient 
variety to appeal to an audience and hold its attention from 
start to finish. Time and again, Lay ened during our 
annual music festivals, Dr. Leschke has proven his musi- 
cianship and superiority as a choral director, and his fine 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


who returns September 14 from Germany, where 
he sang his first concert at Nordeney on August 
17, under the direction of Josef Frischen at the 
seventh Symphonic Evening of the season. The 
tenor was enthusiastically received and had no 
less than nineteen recalls. Next season Mr. Ali- 
house will return there for a re-engagement and 
will also fill other operatic and concert dates in 
Germany, where he will doubtless sing each year 
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from now on. A Berlin critic is quoted as say- 
ing “An American will soon be the world’s great- 
est interpreter of Wagnerian roles. It seems 
strange that the laurels for the tenor parts of & 
our famous composer should go abroad, but it is 
so.” Mr. Althouse’s dates in America will include 
the Worcester Festival and six guest perform- 
ances with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 
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reputation throughout artistic and musical circles is well 
merited. 

The Municipal Chorus has never been heard to better ad- 
vantage than upon this occasion; it seemed so much more 
certain of itself than in previous performances. In its 
singing of compositions by Liszt, Mendelssohn, Tschaikow- 
sky and Wagner, precision, splendid unanimity and a rare 
beauty and fine balance of tone were constantly evidenced 
while the accompaniments supplied by the San Francisco 

(Continued on page 18) 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts 

The twenty-ninth season of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will open on Friday afternoon, October 5, and Saturday 
evening, October 6, with Leopold Stokowski at the head of 
the orchestral forces. After a year’s absence, Mr. Stokow- 
ski will again direct the orchestra, although on account of 
the condition of his health it will be impossible for him to 
conduct throughout the entire season as has heretofore been 
his practice. In the circumstance, the Association has ar- 
ranged with Mr. Stokowski to conduct the concerts from 
the beginning of the season to November 27 inclusive and 
from March 24 to the end of the season. Mr. Stokowski’s 
extended vacation has made it necessary to engage several 
guest conductors during his absence. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Orchestra, 
will conduct the concerts during the period from Novem er 
30 to January 26 inclusive. Bernardino Molinari, conductor 
of the Augusteo concerts in Rome, will direct one pair of 
concerts in the Friday and Saturday series on February 1 
and 2, and the Monday concert of February 4. Sir Thornas 
Beecham will be heard from February 8 to March 2, and 
the last of the guest conductors will be Clemens Krauss, of 
Frankfort, Germany, who will conduct from March 8 to 
March 23. Mr. Gabrilowitsch and Sir Thomas Beecham are 
familiar to Philadelphia audiences. Bernardino Molinari 
conducted the St. Louis and Philharmonic orchestras last 
winter and was heard in the Hollywood Bowl and New 
York Stadium concerts this summer. Clemens Krauss will 
make his American debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Ernest Schelling will continue to conduct the Children’s 
Concerts. 

One pair of concerts has been added to the 
Saturday series making thirty in each, 
ber 5 and 6 and ending on April 
evenings, ten in number, begin October 8 and end on April 
22. Mr. Stokowski will conduct five out of the ten con 
certs in this series. 

The first soloist in the Friday and Saturday series will 
be Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster, who will play Ernest 
Schelling’s violin concerto, which Fritz Kreisler played with 
the orchestra several years ago in New York but which 
has not been heard in Philadelphia. Mr. Stokowski will 
employ Nina Koshetz, Russian soprano, in a special Rus- 
sian program which he is planning for the concerts of 
October 26, 27 and 29, while Mme. Lucie Caffaret, French 
pianist, will introduce Roussel’s new piano concerto at her 
appearance on November 16 and 17. Vladimir Horowitz, 
the Russian pianist, will appear under Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
baton on December 21 and 22, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
also direct the performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
with the Mendelssohn Club on January 11, 12 and 14. Dur- 
ing Sir Thomas Beecham’s conducting period Albert Spald 
ing, American violinist, will appear as 
certs of February 15, 16 and 18. 


Friday and 
beginning on Octo- 
26 and 27. The Monday 
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Edward Johnson Makes Generous Gift 

Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, also the Ravinia, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Opera companies, has made a gift of $25,000 to the Board 
of Education of Guelph, Ontario, for the purpose of devel- 
oping musical talent among the school children of that city. 
In accepting the gift, the following resolutions were moved 
by the Board of Education: “The Board of Education of 
the City of Guelph accepts with gratitude the offer made by 
Guelph’s most talented son and congratulates him upon his 
generous, well thought of and unselfish plan for the advance- 
ment of this, his native city, and the development of our 
young people along musical lines. To few men is given the 
pre-eminence achieved by Mr. Johnson, and it is a pleasure 
to realize that few men in his position display the pride of 
home associations and the generous disposition to advance 
his fellow-men along the safe and certain lines of progres- 
sive development as his offer to this Board evidences. In 
accepting Mr. Johnson’s offer we venture to express the 
hope that at some not distant day we shall have him back in 
Guelph, assisting in person to realize the successful culmi- 
nation of his idea, ‘Ambassadors of Peace and Message of 
Goodwill,’ to all nations. Be it also resolved, that as a 
slight recognition of our feeling in the matter and with the 
hope that at any convenient time Mr. Johnson may visit our 
Board and take part in its deliberations, especially insofar 
as the consideration of musical matters is concerned, we 
hereby appoint Mr. Edward Johnson as Honorary Life 
Member of the Guelph Board of Education.” 


Virginia Federation Offers Prizes 


The Virginia Federation of Music Clubs announces the 
second prize competition for Virginia composers. $100 
will be awarded for the best art song written by a Vir- 
ginia composer. Twenty-five dollars will be awarded 
for the best art song written by a student composer under 
the age of twenty-one. A prize of $100 will be awarded 
for the best chorus either for men’s, women’s or mixed 
voices. The competition is open to all resident musician’ 
of Virginia; manuscripts should be sent unsigned to the 
chairman; titles and text should be English, and manu- 
scripts must be submitted before February 1, 1929. The 
result of the contest will be announced at the tenth annual 
m= of the Virginia Federation of Music Clubs, 
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INTERPRETING CLAssICAL Music 


BY 


NTERPRETING the classics is not always as easy as 
I it may appear to be. Learning the notes is not invari- 
ably the difficult part, and | am sure many more 
pianists can play the tricky sonatas of Scarlatti than can 
imbue them with the spirit and manner of the Scarlatti 
period. Those who have studied the classical languages will 
remember that it not as difficult to translate the Latin 
into English as it hard to understand what the old 
were writing about. To read the ancient authors 
intelligently demands a knowledge of the religious beliefs, 
the popular superstitions, the familiar quotations, and the 
current history of the times. 


most 


was 
was 
authors 


What will a student of ancient English make of the ex- 
“touch wood” when he tries to translate it into his 

1ousand years hence? The ancient Romans 
many silly little superstitions as are popular 

different; that is all, 

music of two hundred, or even one 
hundred.years ago, differs from our own in sentiment, style, 
spirit, notations, and its demands on the technical skill of 
the performer. Who knows for certain how a good half- 
dozen of those thrums and twists and shakes which decorate 
clavichord music should be played? And we have 
notion about the speed of the quick move- 
before airplanes, before electricity, even 
horse was the fastest means of travel 
making his tours as a young virtuoso. Ships 
sea with sails outspread to catch the 
weeks were not too long for a voyage from 
America. The average man produced about a 
fifth part of the output expected from the average man today. 
The intensity of modern life was quite unknown. Conse- 
quently the music of that unhurrying age does not agree 
with the storm and stress of a modern interpretation 
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years ago a young pianist played for me the well 
oucou by Daquin. I asked her why she played it 
Her answer was that other pianists, and the pupils 
onservatoire, played it that way. She was an 
girl who had never heard the cuckoo which infests 
France and England in the springtime. I told 
», unless diseased or drunk, could possibly 
was playing it on the 
moreover, that _Daquin lived in the 
days before the French Revolution, when pianos were un- 
known and the harpsichord was the standard keyboard in- 
strument. By playing with a light touch on the surface of 
the keys she seibect the tone of her piano to 
the liquid jingle of a harpsichord. She made the cuckoo 
more sustained and played them only as fast as 

bird sings them. The entire character of the 
piece was changed. Daquin would have recognized it and 
nodded his approval. Unquesti ly the little piece ac- 
quired a charm and grace which were entirely wanting 
when it was played as a rapid, bustling, full toned piano com- 
And what is good for Daquin is also suitable for 
Rameau, and to a certain extent to Haydn and 
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The reader may feel like 
of no importance now. Very 
if you play it, play it the right 
the brain of the composer you are condescending to inter- 
pret. Read his life and study the thoughts and art of his 
period. Without imagination you will never play any com- 
poser’s music well. And unless you bring to your inter- 
pretive task a personality fortified by culture, emotion, and 
artistic judgment, no music that you play will carry much 
conviction to your hearers 

I heard a violinist play a classical minuet at a pace which 
would have been impossible for the aristocratic dancers with 
their wide-spreading skirts and elaborate trains. Knowing 


telling me that this old music is 
well; then do not play it. But 
way ry and nestle into 
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nothing about the speed, accents, slurs, phrasing and graces 
of style of the minuet, the violinist played it in a manner 
agreeable to herself. She made accellerandos and ritardan- 
dos everywhere, combining increase of speed with increase 
of tone, and all her diminuendos were ritards. She had the 
greatest difficulty in finding a style of interpretation which 
fitted with the strict and slower tempo. Her first impulse, 
naturally, was to tell me that I had-killed the composition 
and made it uninteresting to the audience in the concert 
hall. I replied that her style of interpretation was founded 
on the methods of the moving picture houses, where every- 
thing is brightened up with speed till horses trot like racing 
motor cars, and lovers stroll through super-moonlit lanes 
at the rate of ten miles per hour. A Rembrandt, or a Rey- 
nolds, or a Goya portrait demands another treatment. 

The uninstructed musical interpreter errs also in playing 
or singing a rapid piece too slowly. He thinks that senti- 
ment, expression—Oh, that blessed word “expression”—re- 
quires a long-drawn, mawkish, lingering over the melodic 
phrases. 

I remember the amazement of a singer 
to accompany her on the piano in Impatience, 
of Schubert’s most impulsive, palpitating songs. She could 
not begin for wonderment, and stopped me immediately. 
The rapid 6-8 tempo of the composer meant to her no more 
than two measures of slow waltz time in every 6-8 measure 
of the song. I refused to play it at her tempo and she 
would not accept what I believed to be Schubert’s tempo. 
So the song remained unsung and I acquired the reputation 
of a sfubborn ignoramus among her friends. Perhaps she 
has learned to think more kindly of me during the interven- 
ing thirty years. In the words of Artemus Ward, I hope she 
is happy, because I am 

A great deal of latitude is allowable in tempi, neverthe- 
less. It is said that Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde lasted 
half-an-hour longer under Mottl than under Nikisch. Who 
was right? When Charles Lamoureux was appointed con- 
ductor of the Paris Grand Opera poy he insisted on 
a slower tempo for the minuet in Mozart’s Don Juan. The 
stage dancers were accustomed to a greater speed and the 
directors of the stage clamored for the rapid movement. 
Lamoureux forthwith resigned and never appeared before 
the public as conductor at the Opéra. He founded the fa- 
mous Lamoureux Orchestra, which has existed now for 
half-a-century. I am positive that he played several move- 
ments in the various symphonies of Beethoven considerably 
faster than I had been accustomed to hear them under 
Richter in London. Again I ask, who was right? But these 
slight variations due to temperamental differences in the 
interpreters do not alter the fact that interpreting the classics 
is not always as easy as it may appear to he. 
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Cadman’s Stage and Choral Works 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, as everyone knows, has been 
a prolific writer of works in small forms. He has many 
songs and piano pieces to his credit, most of which have 
been popular successes, and a few of which have been for 
years in the best-seller class. That Mr. Cadman also has 
been a prolific writer of stage works is not so universally 
recognized, and the following data will therefore prove 
of interest. 

He has written three grand operas. Shanewis had its 
first performance at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 23, 1918, and was given there five times that season 
and four times the following season. On November 9, 
1922, it was given by the American Grand Opera Com- 
pany at the Studebaker Theater in Chicago, under the di- 
rection of Gilbert Wilson, and was well received. In June, 
1922, it was performed at Hollywood Bowl before an audi- 
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ence of 41,000 people, with Tsianina, Diaz, and a local cast, 
chorus and orchestra, under Merola’s direction. It was 
also done in Minneapolis, in Denver, and in Omaha, and 
local music associations have given it in operatic fashion, 
with scenery and costumes, and as an operalogue, in no less 
than sixty cities and towns throughout Texas and Illinois 
During National Music Week it was broadcast with great 
success by the National Broadcasting Company. 

The Garden of Mystery, a one-act opera (published 
by J. Fischer), was given a semi-operatic production at 
Carnegie Hall in March, 1923, and was also heard during 
the recent Music Week over the Red network under the 
direction of A. Walter Kramer. 

Witch of Salem was first performed at 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company on December 8, 1926, 
and was given a second season, this year at Boston, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, drawing the largest audience of the 
season at Los Angeles, and a sold out house at Boston. 


Chicago by 


The Sunset Trail was written as a cantata and was never 
intended to be used as a stage work, but Vladimir Rosing 
was so much impressed with its dramatic possibilities that 
he arranged it for performance with the American Opera 
Company. The work originally was given as a cantata on 
December 1924, at Denver, Colo., under the direction of 
John C. Wilcox, in connection with Shanewis as a double 
bill, with Tsianina and a local cast. It was given again 
the next evening, both times to sold out houses. As an 
opera it was given by the American Opera Company, un- 
der the direction of S Leger, in New York, Chicago, and 
on the road, about sean: four times eeciae It has 
been given also at the Woodland Theater in San Fran- 
cisco, at Glendale, Cal., Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and also 
has had many performances with piano and pipe organ. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal, for male chorus, won the 
prize of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus in 1909. The first 
performance was given in Carnegie Hall on April 14, with 
the composer at the organ and James Stephen Martin di- 
recting. It was accepted and published by Schirmer, and 
since then has been given by practically every large male 
choir in America. It is considered the best of Mr. Cad- 
man’s writings for male voices. 

The Father of Waters, just published by Ditson, is Mr. 
Cadman’s latest cantata. It was first given in Hollywood 
on May 29 under the direction of Durgin Lash, and was 
repeated in June. 

Mr. Cadman also has written some operettas for schools, 
which have ae too many performances for mention, and 
are constantly being given all over the United States, Can- 
ada, England, Scotland, and Australia. They have been 
given not only by schools, but also by music societies and 
local theatrical organizations. Lelawala, published by Willis, 
has been given by at least one hundred and fifty schools in 
America within the past three years. Its first perform- 
ance took place in the Los Angeles High School. Mr. 
Cadman’s published operettas are as follows: Lelawala 
(Willis); The Belle of Havana (White-Smith), just pub- 
lished; The Bells of Capistrano (FitzSimmons), just pub- 
lished; The Ghost of Lollypop Bay (Ditson), which has 
had many performances and has proved a big success; 
The Golden Trail (to be issued by Willis this summer). 


Large Enrollment at Peabody Conservatory 
Applications for enrollment are coming into the Peabody 


Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, in such numbers, stated 
Otto Ortmann, director, as to furnish evidence that the en- 
suing season will be one of the biggest in the history of the 
school. Enrollment of students began on September 4, and 
scholarship examinations will take place on September 27 
and 28. Five scholarships are to be awarded, one in each 
branch of study—piano, voice, organ, harmony and violin. 
These scholarships are for three years and include, besides 
major subjects, such supplementary studies as the director 
deems necessary. Scholarships also will be offered to stu- 
dents of orchestral instruments and to pupils in the prepara- 
tory department. The fall term of the school will begin on 
October 1. 
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Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Season at an End 


Three Weeks of Light Opera Bring Eleven Weeks’ 
Season to Successful Close 


CincinNATI, Onto.—Through the decision of musical di- 
rector Van Grove and business manager Miller to give 
Wolf-Ferrari’s irresistible comedy, The Secret of Suzanne, 
the Cincinnati Zoo Opera audience was treated to the most 
sparkling production of this favorite that it has ever been 
our good fortune to hear. No better choice for the cast 
could have been made than Willard Schindler and Eunice 
Steen, two young American singers well endowed with good 
looks, fine stage presence, excellent voices, charm, and a 
flair for the dramatic—all combining to make the most of 
this opera. Added to this was the matchless pantomime of 
Natale Cervi and the beautiful musical frame so brilliantly 
conducted by Isaac Van Grove. All in all it was a scintillat- 
ing performance, and the audience was not slow in voicing 
its appreciation; spatterings of spontaneous applause and 
laughter were a running accompaniment all through the 
per formance. 

Dir FLEDERMAUS, MIKADO AND BOHEMIAN GIRL 


Three weeks of light opera followed the eight weeks of 
grand opera, and few productions met with such whole- 
hearted enthusiasm as Die Fledermaus, The Mikado and 
Bohemian Girl. To change from grand to light opera de- 
mands great versatility on the part of the artists such as 
can be found only in ‘the Zoo Opera Company. Here you 
find that singers possessed of the keen artistic and dramatic 
sense which permits Herbert Gould to sing such roles as 
Lothario, King Henry or the Landgrave, and then the other 
extreme, the drunken jailer in Die Fledermaus, with marked 
success. Ralph Errolle is another artist whose dramatic in- 
stinct and beautiful tenor lend themselves equally well to 
grand or light opera, and he is skilled in both. Constance 
Eberhart’s rich contralto and histrionic ability are also easily 
adapted to either type of singing, although two of her best 
roles of this season were in the light opera season, where, 
as the Prince in Die Fledermaus and the Gypsy Queen in 
The Bohemian Girl, she won much success. 

Willard Schindler, who created a profound impression 
with his interpretation of the role of Sharpless in Butterfly, 
gave ample proof of his intelligent singing and playing in 
light opera as Dr. Falke and Florestein, both in wide con- 
trast to Sharpless. 

When the shadow of death again hovered over the Zoo 
Opera Company and Forrest Lamont sang his last per- 
formance of Die Meistersinger in the knowledge that his 
mother had suddenly passed away and he left immediately 
for his home in Massachusetts, Albert Mahler was per- 
suaded by Mr. Van Grove to take over Lamont’s role in the 
first of the light opera season. The Zoo Opera audience 
missed its favorite tenor and bowed its head in grief with 
Lamont. 

The audience paid tribute to the charm, lovely voice and 
clever impersonation of the role of Adele, the maid, as sung 
by Lydia Dozier; indeed, they went so far as to admit quite 
openly that to her belonged the honors of the evening. 
Dozier has unusual gifts, and with each opportunity proves 
herself equal to the task in hand. She is endowed with 
beauty, a brilliant voice, a ready adaptability and an inde- 
fatigable desire for work. This rapidly rising young singer 
has a big career ahead of her. 

The backbone of the season has been the splendid chorus 
which under the direction of William Tyroler was far bet- 
ter than in past seasons. There has been remarkablé surety 
of attack, correct pitch, fine tonal quality and a whole- 
hearted entering into the spirit of whatever opera was pro- 
duced. 

Van Grove, himself an ardent student of the operatic 
stage, and gifted with an almost uncanny intuition for the 
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way things should be done, was, as usual, at his best and 
gave his admiring audience another sample of his versatility 
in turning from so magnificent a production of Die Meister- 
singer to the sparkling Viennese operetta of Johann Strauss. 
The lilting waltz tunes of Die Fledermaus, so familiar to 
everyone, the éffective setting planned and carried out by 
Louis Raybaut, stage manager, with Joseph Herfurth, scenic 
artist, the ballet which added much pleasure with its dancing 
to the Beautiful Blue Danube, interpolated as is traditional, 
the entering into the spirit of the opera both vocally and 
dramatically by the artists, were all welded into such a 
delightful production by Isaac Van Grove, that one of the 
critics could not refrain from mentioning: “It sent the 
audience into whoops of laughter and vehement applause.” 
The cast included Ralph Errolle as the Baron von Eisen- 
stein; Yvonne X. Bonheur as Rosalinde, his wife ; Constance 
E ‘berhart as Prince Orlofsky; Herbert Gould as Franke, the 
prison director; Willard Schindler as Dr. Falke; Albert 
Mahler as Alfred and as Dr. Blind; Francis Tyler as 
Frosch, the jailer; Lydia Dozier as Adele; Eunice Steen 
as Ida, her sister, and Jean de Keyser as Ivan. 


Tue MIKADO 


The second week of light opera gave a joyous production 
of The Mikado in which Robert Pitkin as Ko-Ko carried 
off honors, even as to encores. Ralph Errolle gave evidence 
that he is equally at home in this type of opera as in the 
more serious, and he sang in excellent voice. A splendid 
Pooh-Bah, both as to characterization and to voice, was 
given by Herbert Waterous, whose resonant basso, once 
heard, can not easily be forgotten. Francis Tyler as the 
Mikado proved himself an artist of ability and originality, 
and much of the staging is credited to him. Leo Hierapolis, 
whom the Zoo Opera audience remembered with pleasure, 
sang Pish-Tush in admirable style and manner. Stella 
DeMette’s luscious contralto overshadowed the hideous 
make-up which this charming artist has to use for the role 
of Katisha and fully compensated for this feature. Indeed 
DeMette is an artist we would like to hear in other roles 
during the season. 

The dainty “three little girls from school” were delight- 
fully played and sung by the trio, Helen Garden, Helen 
Nugent and Selma Bojalad, and they were admirable for 
size, type, vocal and histrionic ability. Miss Garden was a 
charming Yum-Yum and quite won the hearts of her audi- 
ences. Outstanding features of the production were the 
work of Pitkin, especially in the encores of the “Flowers 
that bloom in the spring,” and the quartet singing the 
madrigal “Brightly dawns,” in which the voices of Garden, 
Nugent, Errolle and Waterous blended beautifully and 
called forth an encore. 


THe BonemMian Giri 


Old favorite melodies in this opera brought out many 
who had not attended other performances, while the regular 
patrons came two and three times. Helen Garden as Arline, 
Ralph Errolle as Thaddeus, we Gould as Count Arn- 
heim, Constance Eberhart as the Gypsy Queen, Herbert 
Waterous as Devilshoof, and Willard Schindler as Flore- 
stein gave as delighful a performance of The Bohemian 
Girl as is possible. The chorus was excellent and the ballet 
added to the pleasure of the ensemble. In the scene of the 
grand fair another Van Grove came into notice, this time 
the musical director’s young son whose pantomime as danc- 
ing dwarf yave ample proof of much artistic talent which 
we hope will some day lead him into prominence. There 
were solos, trios, duets, ensembles that deserved encores; in 
fact it seemed as if the company outdid itself in making 
this last week of the season a gala week, and that it suc- 
ceeded was evidenced by the tremendous and prolonged 
applause following the overture so exquisitely played under 
Mr. Van Grove’s direction, the work of each artist and the 
end of each scene. Saturday evening, bringing to a close 
this highly successful season, was made a special farewell 
to the company; audience and management uniting in ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the artistic success of the 
week. M. D. 
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Gaetano Pugnani, from an engraving by Rudel, 
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Mrs. Daniel Discusses Tone Quality 


In discussing tone quality and its value to music, Edna 
3ishop Daniel, vocal teacher of Washington, D. C., declares 
that the singer, in trying to give vent emotionally to the 
music at hand, often loses sight of the more delicate, inner 
meaning of the composer—the soul of music. Mrs. Daniel 
feels that it is up to the teacher to give pupils a sound 
knowledge of what constitutes musical tone quality and to 
see to it that each student is trained to produce tone which 
can truly be defined as music before he is allowed to sing 
before the public. Only when the singer has been taught t« 
produce the voice freely and without effort does the vocal 
tone become music. “It is then,” says Mrs. Daniel, “that 
poetic and musical sentiment may combine and result in the 
fine art of song interpretation. Singing then, indeed, is 
music, beautiful music.” 


Central Park Concert Season Ends 

With the last Kaltenborn concert on September 2 
and the Naumburg Memorial ccncert on the evening of 
Labor Day, conducted by Maximilian Pilzer, the summer 
season of outdoor concerts in the Central Park Mall 
came to an end. On both occasions vast throngs listened 
to the music and bade an enthusiastic au revoir to the 
conductors and their men. Franz Kaltenborn received 
floral tributes and the wishes of the committee fof a more 
prolonged series of concerts next summer. 
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N. A. of O. Convention 
Proves Notable Affair 


Portland, Me., Host to Large 
From Many States—Interesting Programs Given— 


Reginald L. McAll Re-elected President 


Gathering of Organists 


PorTLANd, Me.—The twenty-first annual convention of 
the National Association of Organists, which closed here 
August 31, was notable for its large attendance and the pub- 
lic interest it attracted. People had an opportunity of view- 
ing the organists—not from the standpoint of a musician 
for the church, or for the theater, but for the general pub- 
lic The convention met here ten years ago, with very 
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MOST RECENT 
Schirmer Song Successes 


Gaul, Harvey B. 
The Long White Road 
Jersey 


Cadman, Charles W. 
When Death Beckons 
Me Ey d Song of the 


Carpenter, John Alden — 
Four Negro Songs: |! 
Shake Your Brown 
Feet, Honey! 2. The 
Cryin’ Blues 3. Jazz 
Boys. 4. That Sc 
Song. (Together 


Grever, Maria 
Jacalito 
Loca, Loca 
Tu, tu y tu 
Yo no se 


, Griffis, Elliot 
Curran, Pearl y ’ te 

A Bachelor’s Lament Men ae the Devil! 
What is a Song? To an Iris > 


Vaughn Hall, Lyle Weaver 


Love Sleeps in a Rose 


Penn, Arthur A 

Come Back to Me with 
the Roses in June 

Just Pretending 


De Leath, 
At Eventide 
Edwards, Clara 
After 
By the 
River 
Clementine 
Come, Love, the 
Day Closes 
Love Came to Me 
Morning Serenade 
O Magic Night of Love 
Out of the Dusk 
Ellis, Cecil 
Come, Wake the Sun.. 
My Song - 
Tears 


Bend of the 


Rogers, James H. 
Dumb Dora 
Pianissimo 


Long 


Speaks, Oley 
Over the Hills and 
Home Again 
Where You, Beloved, 
Are ‘ 
Strickland, Lily 
thur Jes’ Mah Song 
— On Mah Way 


Wolf, John R. 


Sunshine . . 


Worth, Amy 
45 Midsunimer 


Farwell, 
Three Poems by Shelley: 
I. Bridal Song 

II. On a Faded Violet 

III. Daughter of Ocean 

Finley, Lorraine Noel 
Question .. 

New Descriptive SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGS with 
Thematics Sent Free upon request 
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small attendance and with noticeable lack of interest. This 
year’s sessions were attended by nearly 300 organists, from 
fifteen states, France, Canada, and the District of Columbia. 
At the business session on the morning of the first day an 
increase of 364 members for the year was reported with a 
total of 1,369; with three new state organizations—lliinois, 
Maine, New York—and five new chapters. Greetings were 
extended by Lester Wallace, chairman of the city council ; 
James Barlow, city manager, and Alfred Brinkler, presi- 
dent of the Maine Council of Organists, with response by 
the national president, Reginald L. McAll of New York. 
At the close of the meeting the audience stood for a few 
moments of silence in respect to the memory of two mem- 
bers of the executive board who have died—John W. Nor- 
ton and A. Campbell Weston. An informal luncheon fol- 
lowed, served in a portion of the Eastland Hotel Audi- 
torium that had been reserved for business meetings. These 
luncheons were happy features of every day. 

The first concert in the afternoon, on the Kotzschmar 
Memorial organ, was by the municipal organist, Charles 
R. Cronham, who had planned a program to show many 
of the possibilities of the organ. Among Mr. Cronham’s 
numbers were his own delightful little Nocturne and his 
own arrangement of Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. 
His larger selections included Sibelius’ Finlandia; the an- 
dante con moto—second movement of Schubert’s Sym- 
og in B minor; Etude for the Pedalboard, with cadenza 

DeBricqueville, and the overture to Act I of Rienzi by 
W agner. 

One of the evening recitalists was Charles Peaker, of 
Toronto, representing the Canadian College of Organists, 
and the other was Alexander McCurdy of Philadelphia. 
Mr. McCurdy was a very brilliant player, selecting pieces 
notable for technical difficulties which gave him no ap- 
parent trouble—Bouree in D, Wallace A. Sabin; Antiphon, 
by Dupre; The Legend of the Mountain, from Seven 
Pastels from Lake Constance, by Karg-Elert, and the 
Finale in B flat, by Cesar Franck. Mr. Peaker' is an or- 
ganist of quieter vein, essentially devout in manner and 
expression. He played Nun danket alle Gott, by Karg- 
Elert; Three selections in a chorale-prelude group, by 
Bach; Vilanelle, by Ireland; Psalm Prelude No. 2, by 
Howells; Rococo, by Palmgren, and Reger’s Toccata in D 
minor. 

Seconp Day 

On the second morning Hon. William S. Linnell, chair- 
man of the Portland Music Commission, addressed the con- 
vention on Music in the Community, a New Field for Organ- 
ists. He spoke of the municipal organ as a means of arous- 
ing civic pride; its adaptability to all occasions; its wide 
variety of tonal colorings, and infinite complexities without 
confusion—an entire orchestra in itself. Mr. Linnell also 
emphasized the need of programs that should please the 
audiences and keep their interest sustained. Free concerts 
during winter months are essential. This is the plan that 
Portland follows, with the addition of afternoon concerts 
daily in the summer season at a nominal sum. 

Dr. Harold William Thompson, of the New York State 
College for Teachers, speaking of Anthems for the Small 
Volunteer Choir, spoke of the difficulties encountered by 
organists who mect opposition from the music committees. 
Teaching music in the schools is making volunteer choirs 
possible, he said. 

Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, celebrated organist of 
the Capitol Theater, New York, gave the afternoon pro- 
gram. There was a conviction of perfect mastery of the 
instrument in spite of a recent injury to an ankle, suffered 
the week previous, which made a number of changes neces- 
sary, cutting out those requiring much pedal work. But 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone was not obliged to omit his own Can- 
tilena and Musetta, which was given its first performance 
and this from manuscript. It had a beautiful sustained 
melody, for solo oboe, with an effective background of 
modern harmonies. The Musetta followed, the old form 
employed by Bach, Handel and others, based on the double 
pedal-point. Another of his compositions (also a substitu- 
tion) was Christmas Eve from his Sicilian Sketches. 
Scherzo in G minor by Bossi, Chorale in A minor by 
Franck, Canzone by Zipoli, Toccata by Widor, and a Pas- 
toral by Lefebvre-Wely were the other numbers. 

In the evening there was a choral concert—the only pro- 
gram to feature vocal music. The Women’s Choral So- 
ciety of Portland, under the baton of Rupetti Neily, sang 
engagingly, their numbers being in several languages and 
their voices blending like one great instrument. The solo- 
ists were Jane Whibbley, soprano, and Evelyn Carroll, con- 
tralto. 

Henry S. Fry, representing the American Organ Players’ 
Club of Philadelphia, brought to his playing strength, ver- 
satility and breadth of style. He offered five numbers: 
The Bach Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Air by Johann 
Mattheson, Gavotte by Christopher Gluck, The French 
Clock by Franz C. Bornschein, Clair de Lune by Karg- 
Elert, and Toccata by Amedee Tremblay. 

May Korb was the soprano of the evening, with her hus- 
band, Mr. Cronham, at the piano. The piece that aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm was Air and Variations by Proch 
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Corona Engaged for Varese 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Milan, September 6.—Corona has been engaged 
for four gala performances of Andre Chenier in 
Varese. L. 











with its delightful runs and trills. L’Heure Delicieuse by 
Staub, Magnolia Moon, another of Mr. Cronham’s com- 
positions, and Spinnerliedchen completed a delightful group. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club, which has won en- 
comiums as one of the outstanding male choruses in New 
England, under the direction of Mr. Brinkler gave a splen- 
did group. There were the well known Allan Water, 
Mark Andrews’ Sea Fever, Warner’s Wake Miss Lindy, 
and Protheroe’s The Pilot in the group. 

Tuirp Day 


Thursday, the third day, was one largely devoted to recre- 
ation. There had been a po af about the city to places of 
historic interest, and a tea tendered by the Chamber of 
Commerce, but this was to be an entire day devoted to 
sailing among the islands of Casco Bay, with a shore din- 
ner. In the afternoon Mr. Cronham gave his second de- 
lightful recital, choosing Tschaikowsky’s March Slav, 
Macheth’s Intermezzo, Clokey’s Fireside Fancies, Goodwin’s 
Fountain Sparkling in the Sunlight, his own arrangement 
of Kern’s Ol’ Man River (Show Boat), and his arrange- 
ment of March of the Men of Harlech. 

_In the evening the recital was given on the new big 
Skinner organ at St. Luke’s Episcopal Cathedral, with Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble, and Chandler Goldthwaite as soloists. 
Dr. Noble’s playing was highly individual and restrained. 
There was a spiritual quality about all his work. He 
opened with his Choral Prelude, St. Kilda. There was a 
Dirge by Veaco and Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B minor. 
Mr. Goldthwaite selected Franck’s Chorale No. 1 in E 
major. He played throughout with sincerity and a pro- 
digious technical ability, bringing out all the full, rich 
beauties of the instrument. Two graceful pieces by Louis 
Vierne: Berceuse and Scherzetto were followed by Bridge’ s 
Adagio and Dupre’s Ave Maris Stella. Numbers coming 
after intermission included Boellmann’s Fantasie Dialogue, 
Jepson’s Pantomime, Four Etudes by Mr. Goldthwaite, 
Chinoiserie by Swinnen, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Bumblebee, 
and Pierne’s Finale. 

Last Day 

Reginald McAll was re-elected president for the third 
term at the final business session. The other officers are: 
vice-presidents—Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, New York; Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, New York; Roland Diggles, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; secretary and director of publicity—Wiliard 
Irving Nevins, New York; treasurer—Ernest F. White, 
New York; chairman of the executive committee—Herbert 
S. Hammond, Brooklyn. Other members are: Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, Lillian Carpenter, Mary Arabella Coale, 
Henry Hall Duncklee, Lynwood Farnam, Henry S. Fry, 
George W. Kemmer, Charlotte M. Lockwood, Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Emerson L. Richards, 
Dr. Alexander Russell, Walter Peck Stanley, and Jane 
Whittemore; press representatives are Ralph A. Harris 
and Frederick W. Riesberg. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia, donor of Portland’s 
municipal organ, was made an honorary member at the 
dinner, the presentation being made by Dr. Christopher 
Marks of New York. The after-dinner speakers were Mr. 
mt a Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Boston, Senator Emer- 
son L. Richards of New Jersey, Dr. Fry, Alfred Brinkler, 
poy Whittemore, W. S. Linnell, and President McAll. 
Guests were present from every state in the Union. 

The closing concert in the afternoon was given by 
Adolph Steuterman of Memphis, Tenn., and. Charlotte 
Mathewson Lockwood of Plainfield, N. J. Mrs. Lockwood, 
although exceedingly youthful and diminutive, played with 
assurance and complete command of the instrument, being 
the first woman to play the Kotzschmar organ, which is 
one of the largest in the world. Her program included 
Sowerby’s overture, Comes Autumn Time; intermezzo 
from Storm King Symphony, by Clarence Dickinson; 
Scherzo, from Sonata in E flat by Horatio Parker; The 
Bells of Saint Anne de Beaupre, by Alexander Russeéfl; 
Divertissement, by Hope Lero Baumgartner, and Toccata, 
by Harry Benjamin Jepson. It was highly complimentary 
that she chose compositions by so many organists visiting 
the convention. Mr. Steuterman selected a composition by 
Dr. Noble to open his program—Fantasy on a Welsh Tune. 
His other selections were: Harmonies du Soir, Karg-Elert ; 
Vendances, Georges Jacob; two chorale preludes by Bach; 
Carillon by Sowerby, Reverie by Bonnet, and Toccata by 
Mulet. Mr. Steuterman was the youngest recitalist to play, 
but did so with ease and depth of sentiment. 

Next year’s convention was left to the decision of a spe- 
cial committee. Worcester, Mass., extended an invitation 
for the convention in 1930. L. N. F. 


Dorothea Flexer to Be Married 


Dorothea Flexer, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be married on September 14 to Joseph M. 
Walsh, a banker of New York. It is announced that Miss 
Flexer will continue her career at the Metropolitan, being 
scheduled to sing in Egyptian Helen at the opening perform- 
ance of the Opera on October 29. The contralto secured 
her musical training at the New England Conservatory of 
Music under the direction of George Ferguson. 
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ALFREDO CASELLA 


Composer 


Conductor 


Pianist 


“,.... THE MAN OF 
THE RENASCENCE” 


—Mussolini 


Portrait of Casella by Felice Casorati 


Shown at the Twenty-sixth International Exhibition at Carnegie Institute 


Last appearances for 1927-28: HOLLYWOOD BOWL, Calif., July 31 to August 4 


te the reception for Casella was highly favorable. 
Casella achieved his debut in one of the most difficult ‘“‘spots”’ 
during the entire season. He might well be said to have 

gained a victory, and not an easy one. 
—Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Times, 8/1/1928. 


. « « The Carnaval Romain has rarely been heard with 
such brilliance. His conception of the Beethoven Seventh is 
one of absolute purity, which was to be expected from the 
author of one of the best Beethoven Sonata editions. Ros- 
sini’s Cenerentola had a performance of delightful dash. The 
Casella’s Giara is a work of splendid craf hi Casella 
was the recipient of an ovation after the concert. 

—B. D. V., Los Angeles Evening Express, 8/1/1928. 





Casella proved himself a splendid composer in a modern mode. 
La Giara was a delightful novelty.—France Goldwater, Los 
Angeles Illustrated Daily News, 8/1/1928. 


Lyric, suave melodiousness characterized the concert last 
night. Added to the lyric beauty of the Bowl’s dark skyline 
and a full moon swinging behind its deodars, it made a night 
of easy enchantment. Casella sings in lyric sweetness, in im- 
peccable rhythmus. La Giara has a fascinating theme, told in 
a fascinating language. . . .« 

—E. B., Hollywood Daily Citizen, 8/1/1928. 


Pp Pp ° duct and pianist. He 
has proved that to say Italy has no symphonic masters is to 
tell an aged myth. My friends from the German colony tele- 
phone that this young Italian plays Beethoven like a true Ger- 
man. Casella is the symbol, the spirit of an Italy reborn and 
unknown to the world, darirg, brilliant, beautifully youthful 
and strong, the Italy of Mussolini, sending its genius to you. 

—T. C., Los Angeles Examiner, 8/3/1928. 


Casella is a splendid 





° simplicity of Casella wins ovation. Musicianship of 
the highest order, both innately and by way of culture, and a 
total absence of the desire to act, or otherwise artificially add 
to his effects. The Bach Concerto went over big with the 
audience, and Casella was given an emphatic ovation. Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrouchka closed a very unusual program, full of 
quiet force and effectiveness of direction and performance. 

—Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald, 8/3/1928. 


In his Scarlattiana, Casella has given us a delightful work. 
Casella handles the composition for the small orchestra in 
masterful fashion. The Capriccio was a gem.—France Gold- 
water, Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, 8/3/1928. 


Casella was in complete harmony with the moods of 


Petrouchka, and brought them out extremely brilliantly. 
—Los Angeles Evening Express, 8/3/1928. 


Next appearance for 1928-29: 


The Bach Concerto was beautiful, in rare and inspiring 
fashion. Casella’s Scarlattiana was a series of veritable musi- 
eal gems and it won hearty applause for the composer-pianist. 

—Rube Borough, Los Angeles Record, 8/3/1928. 


Rienzi’s overture was read with a genuinely colorful spirit. 
France Goldwater, Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, 8/4/1928. 


Beethoven's Seventh was beautifully played. Casella is a 
fine musician in the “Boston Style.” His compositions have 
appealed to me always as bits of rare ar:isanship. The purest 
delight of the evening was Casella’s La Giara. The audience 
was thoroughly entertained and gave the most spontaneous ap- 
plause to Casella’s number. 

B. Knisely, Saturday Night, 8/7/1928. 


Alfredo Casella made a deep impression at this initial ap- 
pearance at the Bowl. He conducts with a clearly defined, in- 
cisive beat, with a style suggestive of military precision and 
with no superfluous motions. He gave us a scintillating per- 
formance of the Carnaval Romain and a dignified, inspired 
Seventh. Cenerentola was later played in fine spirit. Casella 
was accorded a demonstrative greeting following the perform- 
ance of the Giara. Pacific Coast Musician, 8/4/1928. 
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Recital Management Arthur Judson Notes 
recently have been added to the list of 
s under Recital Management Arthur Judson are Law 
nce Goodman, pianist, and Kenneth Rose, violinist. Both 
ire members of the faculty of Ward Belmont College, and 
y are well known throughout the South, where they have 
pm aired extens ely in recital 
Dorothy Helmrich, Australian mezzo soprano, will return 
to this country next season and give a recital in Town Hall 
on January 
Edith Piper is spending the summer at Magnolia Beach 
I American Opera Company, with which 
the coming seasor1 
will open her 1928-1929 season with a 
Theater on the evening of November 11 
will sing in Philadelphia on October 
followed by appearances in Salis 
December 5: Petersburg, Va., December 7, and 
lil., December 10 
will sing at the Worcester Festival on October 
ately following her return from abroad. Her 
irances for next season include a concert in Rich- 
1 the auspices of the Women’s Club, 
5: soloist with the Oratorio Society of New 
presentation of the Messiah in Carnegie Hall, 
26; recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, Janu- 
ry | nd on April 1 she will appear in Lincoln, Nebr., 
inder the auspices of the Matinee Musical Association 
William Clark will give his second New York recital in 
Theater on the evening of November 4. On 
he sang the tenor solo in Casella’s La Giara with 
armonic-$ phony Orchestra at the Lewisohn Pe 
ae a ee MARCIAN THALBERG’S MASTER CLASS AT THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
islawsky appeared in recital in Ridgefield, Conn., Left to right: (top row) John M. Stevenson, Winchester, Ky.; John Oddy, Cincinnati; Angelo F. Eagon, Genville, W. 
13. assisted by Oliver Edel, cellist, with Edith a.; H. Matthews, Osgood, Ohio; Vernon Sheffield, Hastinys, Neb.; louise M. Beall, Enterprise, Ala.; (next row) Ora 
vsky at the pianc This was the second of a Vay Preston, Winchester, Ky.; Mary C. Scott, Statesville, N. C.; Lucy Goodrich, Augusta, Ga.; Elizabeth McVoy, 
three recitals that Mr. Saslawsky is giving in Vemphis, Tenn.; Laura Hale, Maryville, Tenn.; Martha Henderson, Enterprize, Ala.; Mrs. Helen M. Read, Kalamazoo, 
: Vich.; (second row) Mona Alderman, Starke, Fla.; Ruth Gardner, Berea, Ky.; Beatrice Rattenberg, Newark, Ohio; Ruth 
next season’s engagements include ap Coffey, Boone, North Carolina; Helen Munsey, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Leon Frank, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Grace Neely 
iton, Ohio, December 12; Winnetka, II1., Cole, Cleveland, Ohio; Ruth Barnhill, Madisonville, Ky.; Clara J. Witcher, Gretna, Va.; (front row) Mildred Bruck, 
Washineton, D. C.. March 3 Tyler, Tex.; Stella Mae Choate, Nashville, Tenn.; Evelyn Reed, Maxton, N. C.; Marcian Thalberg; Mrs. Minnie Coburn, 
f concerts next season Farmersville, La.; Roberta Maple, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Katherine Weese, Princeton, Ind.; Mary Ella Ballich, Galveston, 


planning a series of 
usic of Bach Tex.: Thelma Moorhead, Indiana, Pa. 


will open his 1928-1929 season with a con , 
ronto, Canada, January 7, followed by appearances 
Ontario, January 9; Hollidaysburg, Pa, Janu devoted to questions and answers; a period of choral sing Symphony. This will be on the occasion of the opening 
nd Richmond, Va., January 14 ing, including instruction in singing in all its branches, and of the Beethoven cycle which will be given on five Saturday 
Harrison, British cellis st, is returning to this a period devoted to solo singing by members of the club. afternoons at Carnegie Hall. poten’ to Mr. Zaslawsky, 
country the latter part of December. She will appear in During this solo period the singers are called upon alpha- Rafael Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Washington on January 30 and on February 4 she will be  betically, so that each club member has an opportunity to also will appear as soloist with his orchestra this season. 
loist at a concert in Richmond, Va., under the auspices gain experience in singing in public. The club members 
the Woman’s Club of that city are criticised by Mr. Tamme after their solo efforts, and 
Gerald Felix Warburg will appear as soloist with the suggestions made as to the correction of faults. Pandiscio Makes American Debut in Opera 
*hilh ) ri¢ hes : 91e : r 
oo , a tra in Carnegie Hall on the PP sy Bo «ry - pai touch = ave _—, — _ Rocco Pandiscio, Italian baritone, made his operatic debut 
hia Biotech a a, a ae oe ' x lembers are iniormed of them lose in America with the San Carlo Opera Company during the 
a t, : who prove most efficient are requested to sing at the public Asheville Music Festival the week of August 13. He sang 
eu a fourth recital in the series of concerts of the club, This is a strictly utilitarian organiza- Amonasro in Aida, and judging by his performance on this 
Big he Unive md Fcc Aa gag “on 7 ff har or Z yon ne ntla a fag el gh ls Saggy Eaves Reems Bcc 
Mr. Conradi appeared at the Gret concert of the Tere or a very small outlay. His voice is a dramatic baritone of great power and range. 
¢ and yet of surpassing sweetness and richness, and he uses 


resenting a ro ‘ ing } r > of 
pre ves ting Pp gram Reet. 1 _— og ong! bt . it with an astonishing ease and spontaneity even in the most 
t onradi's ne xt Ne 4 Yor! vecitn wg wr Beethoven Symphony to Play Jarecki Suite dramatic moments. He made his appearance on the clos- 
RESET HOON, SPECRUCE 7, Th Te Sa ‘ ing night of the Festival, facing a half tired audience already 


La Foule, the new suite symphonique of Tadeusz Jarecki, biased by friendships and favorites, but at his first outpour- 
wife, Isabel Garland, who pre will be given its first performance in America by the Beetho ing of glorious tone he received an ovation that must have 
unusual interest and charm, ven Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, probably in No been extremely gratifying. 

Richmond, Va., N« ovember 4 vember, with Georges Zaslawsky conducting. The suite was : 2 eg Oe 
concert in Washington, D. C., entered in a Paris competition in May and received honor- 
—_ able mention by a jury including Ravel, Honegger, Florent 

fe Schmitt and Albert ,Roussel. In this work, which is still in Binghamton iia Announces Soloists 
Tamme’s Irae Art Club Opens Season manuscript, the composer of Chimera and winner of the The Binghamton Symphony Society plans to give five 
ich has been meeting successfully 1918 thousand dcllar Coolidge Prize, has sought to portray concerts during the season 1928-29, and announces the 
r the direction of Charles Tamme, re the mob psychology ola crowded city. The emotion is not engagement of Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the 
September 10 and will continue weekly that of the victorious crowd, but is rather of the individual Chicago Civic Opera, for the opening one on October 21. 
ings until June 10 of next year. Mem who is surrounded and enmeshed by it, and sometimes (ther artists to appear at these concerts are Edwin Hughes, 
rhe club is composed of men Utterly crushed by it American pianist, and Dr. Frank P. Cavallo, bass-baritone. 
learn how to sing. At Mr. Zaslawsky announces that Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, Francis Frank, who founded the orchestra in 1926, will 
t y the director, demon and dean of the Juilliard Foundation, will make his only again conduct and will be assisted by the same personnel 
member of the club; a period New York appearance with orchestra with the Beethoven as last year and with Walter Griswold as concertmaster. 
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THE WAY TO SING—(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Publishers) 
THE BEGINNERS’ VOICE BOOK—(Published by Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia) 


HAVE OPENED THEIR NEW YORK STUDIOS 


Appointments for Auditions through Secretary 
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Phote by Herbert Lambert, F.R.P.S. 


THE DOLMETSCH FAMILY IN “BROKEN CONSORT OF 


RECORDERS.” 


Haslemere Festival 


(Continued from page 7) 

Haslemere. No one specializes. Everyone plays half a 
dozen different instruments so that virtuosity is hardly in 
question, It is nothing uncommon at this family festival 
for false starts to be made—-someone has hold of the wrong 
part, or a string slips suddenly. Or a blunder is made 
midway, and paterfamilias cheerfully orders a fresh begin- 
ning. In forty and more years in England Mr. Dolmetsch 
has never wholly succeeded in learning our language. The 
naive effect of the broken English in which he harangues 
the audience is recognized as an essential part of the en- 
tertainment. 

The fortnight’s program includes a second Bach con- 
cert, a Purcell concert, two evenings of ancient dances, and 
performances of old French, Italian, Spanish and German 
music, as well as more English viol music. Appended is 
a typical Haslemere program: 


ELEVENTH CONCERT 


Friday, August 31st, at 8 p. m. 
Enciish Concertep Music ror VIoLs 
i. Pavan for Five Viols, “Lachrimae Antiquae.” 
ii. Captain Digorie Piper’s Galliard for Five Viols. 
ohn Dowland, 
tasy for Three Viols.....Gio Coperario (John Cooper) c. 
Fantasy for Five Viols. ““Triumphavi.” . Michael Easte, c. 1610 
The Dovehouse Pavan for Five Viols. . Alfonse Ferrabosco, c. 1600 
Preludium and Fantasy for Five Viols William Byrd 
Suite for Four Viols, No. hew Locke, c. 1650 
Fantasy—Corant—-Ayre—Saraband 
Aire for Six Viols, No. 2 in F major. 
m. Lawes, c. 1640 
from applause throughout 


1610 
1610 


Fantasy and 


The audience is requested to refrain 
this concert. 
Performers: 


Rudolph Dolmetsch, 


Arnold Dolmetsch, Mabel Dolmetsch, Cecile Dolmetsch, 
Nathalie Dolmetsch, Carl Dolmetsch. 
<E R, C; 


The Sittig Trio’s Many Return Dates 
The Sittig Trio appeared for the sixth time at the State 
Teachers College, Stroudsburg, Pa., on July 27, and on 


SITTIG TRIO AT MINNEWASKA. 
Edgar H., ’cellist, Margaret, violinist, 
and Fred V., piamist. 


THE 
Left to right: 


pager 2 gave a concert at the Westhampton Woman’s 

Club. The trio is booked for twelve Atwater Kent radio 
programs to be broadcast over WEAF, and for concerts to 
be given at State College, Pa.; Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (third time) ; State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y., (third time); Hackensack Woman’s Club; 
People’s Symphony concerts in New York City, and a tour 
of the Middle West in February and March. 


Faculty for University School of Music 
The fall semester of the University School of Music at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., will begin on September 24, and, as 
usual, courses of instruction will be given in all branches 
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of music, leading to degrees, di- 
plomas or certificates. The faculty 
includes Albert Lockwood, Guy 
Maier, Theodore Harrison, Samuel 
P. Lockwood, Palmer Christian, 
Joseph E. Maddy, Hanns Pick, 
Otto J. Stahl, Nicholas Falcone, 
Byrl Fox Bacher, Donna Essel- 
styn, Lucile Graham, James Ham- 
ilton, Juva Higbie, R. T. D. Hol- 
lister, Nora Grant Hunt, Grace 
Johnson Konold, Edith B. Koon, 
Lois Maier, Martha D. Merkle, 
Margaret MacGregor, Glen Mc- 
Geoch, Louise Nelson, Maud Ok- 
kelberg, Lila Pargment, Leon B. 
Slater, Mabel Ross Rhead, Helen 
Snyder, Nell B. Stockwell, May A. 
Strong, Francis M. Vreeland, Wal- 
ter Welke, Nora B. Wetmore, and 
Anthony J. Whitmire. Earle V. 
Moore is musical director of the 
school and Charles A. Sink is 
president. 


Master Institute Notes 


The summer school of the Mas 
ter Institute of United Arts, held 
for six weeks at Moriah, N. Y., 
has closed its second season. The 
school was founded with the aim of 
creating a real art community, and 
the intimate contacts with the mem 
bers of the faculty give the stu- 
dents an opportunity to develop character as well as their 
respective arts. During the past summer numerous recitals 
were given by the student, from the youngest children to 
the artist pupils who are beginning their professional careers, 
and were attended by practically the entire community. 

The fall session of the Institute in New York City will 
open on October 1. Opportunities for students with talent 
in music, painting and the other arts, to pursue their studies, 
are afforded in the scholarships to be awarded by the Insti- 
tute during the coming year. Among them are the Nicholas 
Roerich Scholarships, providing two annual awards in the 
piano department, and the Mrs. Frederick Steinway and the 
Steinway & Sons Scholarships, also providing annual awards 
in the piano department. Scholarships are granted on a 
competitive basis. Applicants—including blind students 
Trials were 


VIOLS AND 


are heard before a jury of prominent musicians. 
held on September 8 and 9. 


MRS. WOOD STEWART 


VOCAL TEACHER 
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Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers in Recital 


A recital of songs and original monologues was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers last month for the benefit of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Club of New York. The recital 
took place at the Beach Club, Southampton, and attracted a 
large audience from the Hamptons and nearby resorts. Mrs. 
Rogers, president of the club, delighted her listeners with 
several original monologues, An Afternoon at Home in Main 
Street proving particularly amusing. Mr. Rogers displayed 
his fine art in a group of eos and modern English songs 


James Levey to Return October 1 


James Levey has been making an extended tour through 
Europe, visiting Holland, Germany, Prussia, Lithuania, 
Belgium and England, and is now in Ireland. He expects to 
sail for home on September 21, thoroughly refreshed and 
ready for the busy season of teaching that is before him. 


Longone Secures Leonor La Mance 


Paul Longone writes the Musica Courter from abroad 
that he has taken under his personal management Leonor 
La Mance, mezzo-soprano from Florida, whom Mr. Longone 
thinks is unusually talented. 
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MARGULIES 


Eminent Pianist and Pedagogue 


Will Resume Instruction 
Sept. 15, 1928, at her Studio 
58 West 57th Street 
New York City 























MEMBER OF FACULTY OF 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Private Studio Tuesdays and Fridays, Room 
120, Carnegie Hall, New York. Write only 
for appointment 
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TENOR 


Residence: 
1110 Woodmont Ave. 
New Kensington, Pa. 
New Kensington 2208 











Member of Faculty, 


Two 


Steinway Piano 


iGNAcE HILSBERG 


Pianist 


Institute of Musical Art of the 


Will Reopen New York and Philadelphia Studios on September 15 
Assistant Teachers 
Address Secretary: 214 West 92d Street, New York 


Now Booking Season 1928-29—Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 33 West 42d Street, 
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Telephone Schuyler 2368 
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Carl Parrish—Valse Viennois 
Edward Harris—Croon (A Southland Idyll) 


Chopin-Maier—Two Etudes in G flat 
Bach- Maier—Sicilienne 
Strauss-Evler-Chasins—Blue Danube Waltz 
Moszkowski-Silver—Valse Brillante 


the catalog of 





For Your 


TWO PIANO---FOUR HANDS 


Repertory 


J. Brahms—Six Waltzes (Liebeslieder) Set One, Op. 52 
J. Brahms—Six Waltzes (Liebeslieder) Set Two, Op. 52 


When ordering any of the above indirectly (thru your regular dealer) make mention that they are taken from 


J. FISCHER & BRO,., 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 
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Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, and a score of others, 
Prewett Williams of the piano department of the 
Music and the pianist in the 
another busy season confronts 


Gange, 
Thomie 
Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Heermann Trio, finds that 
the Heermann Trio. 

Although Mrs. Williams had just recovered from a severe 
illness, she accompanied Cara Ginna at her recent concert 
at the Conservatory and received high praise. 

Mrs. J. W. Luke, chairman of the Matinee Musicale 
of the Birmingham, Ala., Music Study Club, has engaged 
the Heermann Trio for the final concert of the club in 
April of next year. 

The second engagement which this talented trio has 
scheduled will be in Indianapolis for the Matinee Musicale 
and is a return engagement. The date is set for March 8. 
The third demand for the Heermann Trio came from 
Wabash, Ind., where this will be the opening concert of 
the season. This will take place September 11. 

Marshall F. Bryant, who received his Bachelor or Music 
degree here last June, and who was head of the voice 
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enjoyable. Harty’s arrangement of Handel’s Water Music 
opened the concert and was its most charming number, both 
in beauty and interpretation. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
E Flat, Schoenberg’s Radiant Night, A Dutch Rhapsody by 
Van Arooij and a Fantasie by the brother of Ysaye, com- 
pleted the program. Soloist night introduced William Gus- 
tafson, Metropolitan Opera basso. His first offering . was 
Handel's florid aria, O Ruddier Than the Cherry, in which 
he evinced a fine, smooth legato, excellent breath control, 
splendid diction and finish. His second number was Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Magic Fire Music from the Valkyrie. 
His majestic figure and commanding stage presence particu- 
larly fitted him for the two Wagner numbers. The orches- 
tral part of the program opened with Beethoven's Fidelio 
Overture, which was the only number that was not Wagner’s. 
The Prelude and Introduction to act three from Lohengrin, 
Siegfried’s Journey and Funeral March from Gétterdam- 
merung, and Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla from the 
Rhinegold, established Verbrugghen as a Wagnerian director 
of parts. The last night drew an exceptionally large crowd. 
The program opened with the Tschaikowsky Fifth Sym- 
phony, followed by Liszt's Liebestraum, Hill’s Maori Dance 
Song, Waiata Poi, C sharp minor Prelude, Rachmaninoff, 
and Schubert’s Moment Musical and Marche Militaire. This 
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PIROSKA PINTER 


Elizabeth Simpson’s Pupils Win Prizes 


Two gifted pupils of Elizabeth Simpson of Berkeley, 
Cal., captured two of the three prizes in the piano contest 
of Music Week in San Francisco. This was one of the 
largest contests ever held in California, over 500 contestants 
being registered ; and never before have the two first prize 
winners come from the same studio. 

The winner of the first prize was Piroska Pinter, an 
extremely gifted child pianist and a niece of Arnold Pinter, 
eminent musical editor. The second prize was awarded to 
Mary Robin Steiner, a young pianist of great promise, who 
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MARY ROBIN STEINER 

practically all of her training with Miss 
young musicians took part in important 
events at the San Francisco Exposition Auditorium during 
Music Week. Miss Steiner played Caprice Viennois by 
Kreisler and Caprice Espagnole by Moszkowski at the concert 
of the Pacific Musical Society, Junior, the last named being 
her winning contest number; Miss Pinter played Men- 
delssohn’s Serenade and Allegro (with orchestra accom- 
paniment on the second piano by Miss Steiner) at the concert 
of the Junior Club of San Francisco. 


has_ received 
Simpson. o> 


Herma Menth ‘Duplicates Success 


On August 12 Herma Menth returned to the Catholic 
Summer School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., to give a recital after 
many requests resulting from a series of three programs 
which she presented there earlier in the summer. The pro 
gram was divided into three groups, the last being devoted 
entirely to request numbers. 

Miss Menth, whose picture is reproduced on the inside back 
cover of this issue, received such an enthusiastic reception 
that it was several minutes before she could begin. The hall 
was crowded to overflowing, and according to press reports, 
the intermissions were a continuous round of applause. Two 
of the Plattsburgh dailies, The Daily Republic and Daily 
Press, wrote in laudatory terms of the pianist. The former 
stated: “Miss Menth played some weeks ago at Cliff Haven 
and her success was pronounced. On Sunday evening she 
repeated her success and her auditors were held in rapt 
attention bec ause of her ability and capabilities as an artist 
and because of the magnetism of her personality.” The Daily 
Press found in Miss Menth’s playing “a great vigor and 
intelligence. Her playing was characterized by directness, 
and the technical sufficiency with which she was supported 
she seemingly adapted to any mood. Her touch is excellent, 
her skill somewhat remarkable and she plays with ease, grace, 
delicacy and charm that not only pleases, but oftentimes 
amaze. The speed with which her fingers moved over the 
keys, her finish of phrase and intelligent and well graduated 
climaxes received the unbounded admiration of those who 
understood just how difficult was the task of accomplish 
ment.” ———— 


New York String Quartet Rehearsing 


Following its usual custom, the New York String Quar- 
tet reunited at its summer camp, Bayview, near Burlington, 
Vt., on August 3. Previous to this the members, Messrs 
Cadek, Siskovsky, Schwab, and Vaska, had been scattered 
to the proverbial four winds for several months on a 
well earned vacation after their strenuous season of nearly 
eighty dates. Now they are rehearsing every morning, 
for work is the keynote of the camp, reading new or ne 
glected works with a view to their performance, and 
polishing up the standard quartets to be performed during 
the season. 

Bay view is located on a hill overlooking Lake Champlain 


and the Green Mountains, and provides sports as well as 
inspiration. Swimming and fishing are the chief amusements, 
but tennis and golf are frequently indulged in. He 
occasional concerts or private musicales serve to remind 
of the approaching tenth season of the New York String 
Quartet. 


ywever, 


Attwood Summering at Harrison 
Metro} 


Martha 


Martha Attwood, soprano of the 
pany, has been summerjng at the artist colony at Harrison, 
Me. A recent engagement was at a benefit for the Bristol 
Memorial Fund, following which the press reported that 
“Miss Attwood’s exquisite diction and phrasing, wide 
and flexibility prove her to be an artist in the highest sens¢ 
of the word.” Alessandro Alberini, baritone, joined Miss 
Attwood in the singing of duets on this occasion. Other 
concerts at which the soprano and baritone appear d 
were those given at A House on the Sand at Buzzards Bay 
for the Edgar Davis’ Series under the management of 
George S. Dunham and at Wellfleet, on Cape Cod. Stuart 
Ross was accompanist at these concerts. 
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Francis STUART TALKS ON SINGING 


New York Vocal Teacher and Exponent of Lamperti Says Trend of Singing Now Is Marked By 
Certain Crudity. 


asked recently whether he considered 

the art of singing in a state of decadence. He is widely 
known as a teacher of the Lamperti Method—the almost 
lost Bel Canto—and was himself a pupil of Francesco Lam 

perti, the elder 

‘Decadence too harsh a 

The trend of singing now, like 
s not necessarily toward decadence, though it is marked by 
crudity which is the result both of a lack of prep- 
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greatest period in all the history of song may be summed up 
in four words: ‘From Patti to Caruso.’ It is hopeless to 
expect singing like that now, for two reasons. First, be- 
cause of the scarcity of great voices, and second, because 
the whole tendency of the times is toward insufficient prep- 
aration, not only of students but of teachers. 

“It has been said that three persons are required to make 
a great singer; one to minister to physical and financial 
needs, one to guide toward perfection of technic, and one 
having the inborn gifts of vocal and mental ability which 
are essential to greatness in song. Few students nowadays 
have this necessary natural equipment to build on. 

“As to teachers, art and nature have not changed, but 
modern tendencies demand modern methods. The telephone, 
the automobile, the airplane, have accustomed us to speed, 
as the new dancing, light opera, vaudeville performances 
and so on have created an appetite for jazz. Therefore the 
modern singing teacher must meet the requirements of speed 
and jazz. But fundamentally good teaching remains always 
the same.” 

“What constitutes good teaching?” he was asked. 

“Great teachers have not changed since the days of Lam- 
perti—I might even say of Porpora, of whom Lamperti 
was a disciple. Teaching really consists of little more than 
constructive criticism, which, broadly interpreted, includes 
inspiration. And singing should be as natural, as free from 
effort and self-consciousness, as breathing or talking—a 
spontaneous outpouring of thought and emotion. 

“The old Italian masters said that correct pronunciation of 
the vowels, coupled with complete brea‘h-control, constituted 
the perfect method of singing. This method is as simple 
is any other law of Nature, but in its very simplicity lies 
the stumbling block for those who have acquired the little 
which is so dangerous a thing, and who are 
ambitious to improve upon and hasten Nature’s methods. 
Years of study, concentration, analysis and elimination of 
the superfluous are required of the real teacher, if he would 
produce real singers. During the period I mentioned, from 
Patti to Caruso, when Bel Canto was an accomplishment 
instead of a tradition, it was recognized that seven years of 
exercises were necessary to make a finished singer. Where 
now can one find a student with the patience, the determina- 
tion, the capacity for self-sacrifice, to serve a seven-year 
apprenticeship ? Everybody is impregnated with the speed 
germ, and is looking for short cuts to achievement. There 
is none, in singing.” 

“You are recognized as one of the distinguished teachers 
of our day, Mr. Stuart. Is there anyone fitted by nature and 
by study to carry on your work?” 

“T could mention three who are :” 
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Bergland Winchester, in California; Sofia Newland Neu- 
stadt, now in Europe, and Richard Cummings, who is in 
charge of my studios. I can say, however, that among the 
many hundreds who have studied with me, these three are 
the only students I can recall who have had the breadth of 
vision to understand and follow persistently the simple 
lines laid down by Lamperti. It is a truism that great ideas 
and great men are always fundamentally simple, but they are 
also rare. Many other pupils have studied enthusiastically 
while with me, only to fall victims later to fads and ex- 
perimental processes which have undone the whole work. 
There was one who gave promise of becoming a capable 
teacher. After leaving my studio she claimed to have dis- 
covered some special muscle around which all breathing re- 
volved. As a result, in twenty years of teaching, she has 
never revealed a singer to the public. 

“Let me say here that to combat fads in connection with 
breathing has been one of my most difficult tasks. Breath- 
ing and breath-control seem to be curiously confused in the 
minds of many hastily educated and unthinking instructors, 
and once a student becomes imbued with the w rong thought 
as to breathing, heaven help the teacher whose job it is to 
simplify and correct that misconception! 

We spoke of California, where Mr. Stuart began his 
teaching and where he still spends most of his summers. 

“T like California and Californians,” he said, “but sooner 
or later the best voices come to New York, where the great- 
est opportunities exist. Where else in this country could I 
train young singers, as I did during the past season, for 
professional performances of Faust, Carmen, Seraglio, But- 
terfly, and other operas? In one cast the Marguerite, Faust, 
Mephisto and Siebel were studying with me. Again I pre- 
pared them for Butterfly, Pinkerton and Goro, and at an- 
other time for Carmen, Toreador, José = Frasquita. It 
was a pleasure to help these young people, but I do not claim 
them as my pupils, because they have not studied with me 
exclusively. One of them, in fact, confessed to having had 
eighteen teachers before he came to me. This gifted young 
man manifested his natural gifts in spite of his many teach- 
ers, not because of them. Having no desire to exploit him, 
or the others, my effort was merely to direct them along the 
right line of thought in singing. Many very well known 
persons come to me to learn the ideas of the elder Lamperti, 
but I do not therefore announce them as my pupils. I should 
regard that as unethical.” 

A request for information 
Lamperti Mr. Stuart waved aside with a smile. 

“That’s too long a story,” he said. “But any success | 
may have had has been due to what he taught me. Before 
going to him I studied with four of the greatest teachers of 
that day. When I heard Lamperti teach, I knew that I had 
found the fountain head of truth, and unconsciously, in fol- 
lowing him, I cast aside every idea and every thought that 
I had formed before. He was The Maestro.” 


about his own study with 


Alton Jones in Series 


Alton Jones presented a program of unusual interest on 
Wednesday evening, August 1, the fifth of a series of recitals 
which are being given by well-known professional pupils 
of Edwin Hughes, in connection with the latter’s Summer 
Master Class. 

Mr. Jones, whose Town Hall recital of last February was 
one of the outstanding events of the season among the con- 
certs given by the younger generation of pianists, and whose 
extraordinary gifts have aroused the enthusiastic praise of 
Paderewski, opened his program with a fine performance 
of the seldom heard Impromptu, of Schubert, proceeding 
with the intermezzo, and the G minor Ballade of Brahms, the 
Schumann sonata, Op. 22, two etudes and the F minor 
fantasie of Chopin, the toccata of Ravel and closing with 
the rhapsodie in F sharp minor and the capriccio of Dohnanyi. 

The beautiful tone quality, compelling temperament and 
exceptional musicianship of the young artist were strongly in 
evidence throughout the entire list of numbers. The capric- 
cio of Dohnanyi, which closed the printed program, was given 
such a rousing performance that the audience, which filled 
every corner of Mr. Hughes’ spacious music rooms, would 
not let the pianist leave the instrument until he had responded 
to four encores. His extras included Walter Niemann’s 
Abend in Sevilla and Fest im Garten, the latter from the 
. China Suite, besides the Chopin etude in C minor, S. Op. 

, No. 12, and the Bortkiewicz etude in E minor. S 
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Mme. Marchesi and Artists Heard in London 


Blanche Marchesi, assisted by Lucien Schwartz, violinist, 
and Evelyn Claye, flutist, was recently heard in a recital at 
Grotrian Hall, London. Prior to that, there was the pupils’ 
annual examination concert, and, following Mme. Marchesi’s 
appearance, the regular annual artist pupils’ concert. Those 
participating in the examination were: Doris Nield, May 
Sharp, Dorothy Keene, Marny Trinder, Nina Anthony, 
Celia Anderson, Laura Kesteven, Ethel Davies, Kate Bean, 
Mair Owen and Gladys Field. The artists performing later 
were Satne and Armene Meduria, Richard Lynex, Ranee 
Guignard, Jane Pitel, Mary Cowie, Ruth ‘Stoffel, the Hon. 
Mrs. Kenneth MacKay, Gladys Field, Ethel Davies, Norah 
Sahin and Enid Settle, with Agnes Bedford at the piano. 

All the pupils showed careful schooling and sang with 
taste. Mme. Marchesi was warmly received, too, in the 


Photo by Reprograph Studio 
BLANCHE MARCHESI. 
A recent photograph taken in London. 


double rvie of singer and teacher. In excellent voice, she 
greatly pleased in three groups of songs, with Mr. Schwartz 
playing groups between. 

Mme. Marchesi has branch schools in London, Eastbourne, 
Brighton, Manchester and Sheffield, with her own academy 
in Paris. 


Michigan State Institute Issues New Catalogue 

The catalogue issued by the Michigan State Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts at East Lansing, Mich., for the 
forthcoming year contains much valuable information 
regarding the members of the faculty and the courses 
offered at that well known institution of learning. A rather 
unusual financial arrangement at the Institute is that where- 
by students enrolled in the College who are capable of 
passing entrance examinations in any phase of musical 
art will receive their instruction entirely free of charge 
and those students who are unable to pass such exam- 
inations will pay a very low fee for instruction until 
such time as they are capable of passing entrance ex- 
aminations. Those students who are not regularly matric- 
ulated students of the College will pay a fee commensurate 
with the artists with whom they are studying, but it is un- 
derstood that the fee will be very much lower than that 
necessary should they be studying with these same artists 
in their private studios. This unique arrangement has been 
made possible through the amalgamation of the music depart- 
ment of the Michigan State College with the Lansing Con- 
servatory of Music which for the past nine years has been 
conducted for the benefit of the community and backed 
financially by several of Lansing’s most prominent and phil- 
anthropic citizens. Scholarships will be awarded and musical 
degrees granted to those students who successfully comply 
with the necessary requirements. 

A notable faculty has been secured for the coming season, 
including as it does such prominent musicians as the follow- 
ing as heads of departments: Lewis Richards, piano and 
harpsichord; Louis Graveure, voice; Michael Press, violin; 
Philipp Abbas, cello; Arthur Farwell, theory; Leonard 
Falcone, band instruments; Francis MacKay, organ; E. S. 
King, drama; Harold C. Coffman, philsophy and psychology, 
and John W. Stephens, public school music department. 

During the course of the season there will be concert 
courses both in Lansing and on the campus of the College 
which will be of great benefit and interest to the students. 


Sundelius Engaged for Northfield 


Marie Sundelius has been engaged for a concert in North- 
field, Minn., on December 3 next, in a section of the country 
where the Metropolitan soprano is doubly popular on account 
of the large population of Scandinavian descent. Although 
scheduled to go on tour again this season with the company 
which gave The King’s Henchman last year, the artist is 
free to accept all concert engagements and accordingly is 
being booked by her managers, Haensel & Jones. 
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Special Announcement of Importance 


LEON SAMPAIX 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Will open Studios in 
NEW YORK CITY 


at 65 Central Park West (Apartment 4-A) Telephone Endicott 0023 


Junior and Master Courses offered to advanced, Two Scholarships offered in each course to those 
professionally ambitious, students and teachers. students who, after examination, show the greatest 
talent. 


Applications for Scholarships must be in not later than September 25. 











“Mr. Gunster delighted his hearers with the natural beauty of his 
pure lyric tenor.”—Providence Tribune. 


TENOR 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 





_ LYRIC 
| B VE COLORATURA 
820 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N. Y. 


Tel. 0420 Billings & Wadsworth 5506 





SOPRANO 
E D Y H E Season 1928-29 Now Booking 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


eANCA SEIDLOVA 


Czecho-Slovak Pianiste 





Management: Emilie Sarter, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 


CLARE OSBORNE REED 


Pianist-—Artist Teacher 


Director COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

















Teacher and Coach of Many 
Distinguished Artists 
Appointments for Individual Vocal Lessons, 


Coaching in Operatic Repertoire, and 
Preparation of Concert Pro- 
grams, Can Be Made by 
Mail or Telephone. Conductor of opera in 
Italy, Russia, South America, 
and twice on tour in the United 
States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 
few masters who can see a pupil all the way 
through from fundamental tone production to the 
peak of an outstanding artistic career. 
New York Studios: 50 West 67th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Trafalgar 3087 Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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i: HUGHES 


PIANIST 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Ernst Donwnanyi.” 


J. FRED VWOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Mgt. THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
712-718 Fisk - New York 








GEORGE GARNER 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLOURFD TENOR 
London address: ’ Chicago address: 
91, Sinclair Road, W. 14 6408 St. Lawrence Ave. 
Tel. Riverside 0142 Tel. Hyde Park 8626 


IN AMERICA ALL SEASON, 1928-1929 


Management. METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42™ Street, New York City 


STEINWAY PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


GEORGE FERGUSSON 
Teacher of Singing 
106 Central Park West 
New York City 


CROZIER OZMUN 


Soprano 


Mégr.: H. C. Siez, Room 1306, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York 


Phone: Van. 0526 


MORTIMER 


Contralto 
Assisted by COENRAAD V. BOS, at the Piano 
(Steinway Piano) 
BALDINI & TREMAINE 
New York, N. Y. 





Direction: 
Aeolian Halil, 689 Fifth Avenue 


VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc., 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1611 


For Teachers, Singers, Vocal Students, ete. 
Benefits Entities members to office medical treatment and advice, for any 
emndition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, THROAT and EAR, betweer 
2 and 5 p. m. daily (except Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 to 9 
Membership fee Fifteen Dollars per annum. 
DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG, Medical Director 
Cirele 6593 


JOHN CHARLES 


THOMAS 


the Famous Baritone 
Recital - Concert - Opera 
Assisted By ERIC ZARDO Pianist 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42" Street, New York City 














“Her voice is recognized for 
its fine quality and her sing- 
ing always affords enjoy- 
ment. Her clear tones have 
taken on more warmth and 
her interpretations are more 
finished.” 

lew York World said the 

about May Peterson, so- 


formerly Opera Comique 
etropolitan Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocelion Records 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











(Continued from page 14) 

Dr. Arthur Friedheim, pupil of Liszt, will conduct a mas- 
ter class under the auspices of the University of the West. 

The old Capitol Theater in the old part of town pre- 
sented Maria Tubau, Latin diseuse, and Xavier Cugat, vio- 
linist, in a two nights’ program. Mme. Tubau offered imper- 
sonations, folk songs, etc., with great art, and Cugat played 
with the charm and skill for which he is well known. 

Ralph Rose, Jr., violinist, assisted by Mae MacDonald 
Hope, pianist, gave a recital recently. 

Michael Liven, violinist, and his wife, Sophia Brilliant- 
Liven, pianist, are spending the summer in Los Angeles and 
vicinity. They are planning to return next summer and 
conduct summer classes. 

Kurt Mueller will head the piano department of the “Mu- 
sart,” a newly formed conservatory. Isidore Braggiotti and 
Parish Williams will head the vocal department; Robert 
Major, dramatics, and Joseph Borisoff, George Benkert, 
Emil Ferrir and Nicholas Ochi-Albi (all of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra) will teach their respective instruments 
and will form the Musart String Quartet. 

Dr. Alexis Kall gave a musicale at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Liven were the guests of honor. B..i. i. 


San Francisco Summer Symphony 


Concerts End 


(Continued from page 7) 
Symphony Orchestra were all that could be asked. One of 
the outstanding attainments of the chorus is its beautiful 
pianissimo, yet when volume is called for it sings with 
power, but climaxes, no matter how ringing, are never 
forced 
lan Wilson surprised the audience with his well trained 
and lovely tenor voice of ample fullness and power. He 
possesses all the good qualities of an experienced oratorio 
singer. Participating in the Liszt Psalm XIII, Mr. Wilson 
revealed his perfect understanding of the dignity and beauty 
of this profound and exceedingly intricate work. With 
Dr. Leschke, the Municipal Chorus and the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Wilson shared in one of the 
greatest ovations of the entire season. 
A Junior SYMPHONY 

A Junior Symphony Orchestra is now in the process of 
formation under the direction of Mishel Piastro, one of the 
most eminent of the younger violin virtuosos and concert- 
master of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. This 
organization will be a college for symphonic work in all its 
details, thus beter Fn talented students to gain practical ex- 
perience and to become intimately acquainted with all 
phases of symphonic music, at the same time making an 
available source of supply for the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra to draw the necessary “recruits from whenever 
the orchestra is augmented for special performances. A\l- 
ready sufficient advanced students have registered to assure 
Piastro of a very fine organization. It goes without saying 
that under Mr. Piastro’s able direction these students will 
receive excellent training in the difficult art of ensemble 
and that the Junior Symphony Orchestra of San 
become a valuable cultural asset. 

ALFRED Hertz RETURN 


playing, 
Francisco is bound to 
Mr. and M 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, with Mrs. Hertz, have returned to San Fran- 
cisco from a three months’ vacation spent abroad. In an 
interyew given to a music critic of one of the daily papers, 
Mr. Rerts related a number of his interesting experiences 
and also gave ovt some valuable information regarding 
musical conditions in the various European music centers. 
The Munith and Bayreuth Festivals were among the various 
musical events attended by Hertz and his wife. He ex- 
pressed himself as being delighted to be “back home” again 
and is looking forward with unusual enthusiasm to his four- 
teenth season with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

SaturpAy NicHt SYMPHONY SERIES 

In the place of the usual Sunday afternoon concerts, the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra during its 1928-29 sea- 
son will substitute Saturday night concerts to be given 
weekly in Dre amland Auditorium, this announcement being 
made through J. B. Levison, the new president of the Mu- 
sical Association of San Francisco. The usual Friday after- 
noon concerts will be given in the Curran Theatre as here- 
tofore Alfred Hertz again will be the director. Two 
guest conductors will be featured—Ottorino Respighi, cele- 
brated Italian composer-conductor, and Rudolph Ganz. 

The Association considers itself most fortunate in ob- 
taining as soloists the following noted artists: Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
\lexander Brailowsky, pianist; Carl Friedberg, pianist; 
Florence Austral, dramatic soprano; Mishel Piastro, violin- 
ist; Michel Penha, cellist; E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, and 
Lea Luboshutz, violinist. The season will open November 
2. There will be thirteen Friday afternoon concerts in the 
Curran Theatre ; thirteen Saturday night symphony concerts, 
and eleven Saturday night “Pop” concerts at Dreamland 
Auditorium 

THe Municrpat SERIES 

For the eighth consecutive year, San Francisco will main- 
tain her reputation of being the only city in the United 
States to present as a municipal enterprise a symphony con- 
cert series featuring the greatest artists obtainable. Chair- 
man James B. McSheehy and his colleagues, Franck R. 
Havenner and Warren Shannon of the Auditorium Com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors, announce that a series 
of five popular concerts, starting November 8, will be held 
during the forthcoming season in the Exposition Auditorium 
by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, 
diregtor. These events are given at popular prices. Soloists 
to ge heard include: Frieda Hempel, soprano; Elsa Alsen, 
one of the greatest exponents of W agner; Reinald Werren- 
rath glerison®- George Liebling, pianist, and Mischa Elman, 
violinist. C. A, 
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STEINWAY 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 





Pay for 
it at your 
leisure 
but enjoy 
it now 





A GREAT many people have dis- 
covered that limitations of income 
need not prevent their owning a 
really fine piano. It is now possible 
to obtain a Steinway with a 10% 
initial payment, and the balance 
will be extended over a period of 
two years. 


You need not wait another single 
day to own a Steinway. You can 
have one now—delivered immedi- 
ately in your home to delight and 
entertain you from this moment. 
There is a price and a model to 
suit your special need. See it at 
Steinway Hall—today. 


A new Steinway piano can be bought 
from 


$875 up 


Any Steinway piano may be purchased 

with a cash deposit of 10%, and the bal- 

ance will be extended over a period of 

two years. Used pianos accepted in 

partial exchange. A few completely re- 

built Steinways are available at special 
prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Artists ‘Everywhere 








Louise Arnoux has been booked for a series of con- 
certs, next November, in the Northwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. Later in the Winter, she will make a tour in Canada. 

Paulo Gruppe, cellist, who came recently under the 
Bogue-Laberge Management, has been engaged for a series 
of concerts in the Province of Quebec, for next January. 

The Beethoven Association of New York will give 
seven subscription concerts at Town Hall on the following 
dates: October 22, November 19, December 27, January 21, 
February 18, March 18, and April 15. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
has been kept busy in New York this summer by Movie- 
tone contracts and has spent most of his time before the 
lights and batteries of the intricate mechanism of the “talkie 
studio.” Incidentally, Mr. Bonelli also has been highly 
commended for his new Brunswick records. The _bari- 
tone’s Pacific Coast engagements begin on September 24 
in Seattle, and his itinerary includes also Portland, San 
Francisco, Fresno, Long Beach and other cities. He will 
conclude this tour in Stillwater on October 16. 

Mischa Elman holidaying on the Pacific Coast with 
his family, will give his first New York recital in three 
years at Carnegie Hall, October 15. On October 21, he will 
appear at Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 

The English Singers of London open their fourth 
American tour in Reading, Pa., on October 15. Their first 
New York recital will be at the Town Hall, October 21, at 
which an entirely new program will be heard. A long tour 
follows, taking them as far west as Denver. 

Cari Fiqué and Catalina Noack-Fiqué left New York 
recently for an automobile tour through the Allegheny 
Mountains and West Virginia to Cincinnati. They wiil re- 
turn East by way of Cleveland and Canada. 

Annie Friedberg, concert manager, who recently re- 
turned to New York from Europe, reports that Prof. Don- 
ald Francis Tovey has decided to postpone his next Ameri- 
can visit to 1929-30. His duties at the Edinburgh University 
are so heavy that Miss Friedberg states that he cannot find 
sufficient time to accept ali the concert engagements offered 
him abroad. Prof. Tovey’s latest spring success was in 
Barcelona with Casals’ Orchestra. le represented Great 
Britain at the Schubert Contest in Vienna during July. 

Myra Hess’ forthcoming American tour is almost 
completely booked, according to information from her 
manager, Annie Friedberg. This tour includes “first appear- 
ances” in many cities and will extend from Texas and Ala- 
bama in the South to Wisconsin and Minnesota in the 
Middle West. Miss Hess will appear w ith the majority of 
the principal symphony orchestras, and her New York re- 
cital is scheduled for January 8 at Town Hall. 

Bruno Huhn, well known New York composer, organ- 
ist, and conductor, has been recuperating at La Baule on the 
Atlantic coast of France after a severe illness. He spent a 
week in Paris while on his way to visit his relatives in Eng- 
land for a month before taking up his duties in New York 
in September. 

Christiaan Kriens, violinist, instructor and composer, 
is vacationing in Holland with his family; he was born 
there, and visited many relatives prominent in the musical 
world. 

Ralph Leopold has left Cleveland, O., where he has 
been visiting his sister, Mrs. Newton Baker, to spend 
some part of this month with friends in the Catskills. On 
his return to New York, Mr. Leopold will resume teaching 
immediately. 

Barbara Lull, American 
season as soloist with the 
Amsterdam under the direction of 

Franklyn MacAfee, “the boy organist” of Detroit, has 
given several recitals in that city recently, including the 
Temple Baptist Church, also Webb Organ Studio, broad 
casting over WGHP, and practicing six hours daily on 
various organs; his picture appeared in the Free Press. 

James Massell, vocal teacher and author, writes from 
Los Angeles, where he has been teac hing, that he is grati 
fied to observe that his book on singing is generally known, 
both in that city, and in San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, ete. 

Alexander McCurdy, of 
organ recital at Temple Emanu-F1, 
August 16. 

Allen McQuhae has been engaged for a number of the 
leading radio shows. On September 20 the tenor will 
appear at the St. Louis Radio Show and on the 24th of the 
same month at the Minneapoiis Radio Show. Several 
more similar appearances are scheduled to follow. 

Marie Miller, harpist, has been enjoying a motor tour 
through Canada. During the forthcoming season she will 
be heard in many concerts and recitals and also in the new 
organization, The Amido Trio, under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 

Mary Miller Mount, pianist and accompanist, will re- 
main at Avalon, N. J., until September 14, and three days 
later she will reopen her Philadelphia studio. Mrs. Mount 
appeared as accompanist at Avalon at a concert given at 
the Casino Club on August 17. 

N. Lindsay Norden, assisted by Carroll W. Hartline, 
again will conduct classes in theory of music in Reading on 
Tuesday of each week during the coming season. Mr. Nor- 
den states that the classes will be two hours in length and 
will be limited in size. They will include first, second and 
third year work, and each grade will study theory, sight- 


Robe hert 
i Dramatic TENO 
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violinist, will appear next 
Concertgebouw Orchestra at 
Mengelberg. 


Seer ya Pa., gave an 
San Francisco, Cal., on 








Management : Nationat Music LeaAcue, Inc. 
STEINWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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singing, dictation and keyboard harmony, analyzing the 
material from these four viewpoints. 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, has returned to New 
City from an extensive motor trip. 

Cesare Sturani, vocal teacher and coach, has enjoyed 
a month’s rest and is now teaching at his studios with 
the prospects of a very busy season. 

John Charles Thomas, American baritone, who has 
during the past season appeared at the Monnaie Opera in 
Brussels and at Covent Garden, London, will spend the 
entire season in America on a long concert tour, which opens 
with a recital at Town Hall, New York, October 23. Mr. 
Thomas is vacationing at Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


The following items of interest have been sent out from 
the Estelle Liebling studio: 

Patricia Besson, lyric soprano, has been engaged for the 
Roxy Theater. 

John Griffin, tenor, who has just returned from a Publix 
tour to the Coast, was engaged as leading tenor of the new 
Fox Theater in Brooklyn; for the opening week he sang 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh. 

Irene Tyroler and Jennie Oliva were engaged by Charles 
Previn for the new Fox Theater in Brooklyn, which opened 
on September 1. 

Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, has finished a week at 
the Stanley Theater in Jersey City; prior to that she was 
busy in Camden making sound movies 

Charles Carver, basso, is rehearsing ‘the leading bass role 
in The Red Robe, which will play in Chicago all winter. 

Helen Moore, Caroline Rickman and Betty Dair are re- 
hearsing for The Dagger and the Rose. 

Jean Kalis, Thelma Goodman, Lolita Savini and Marye 
Berne have been engaged by the Judson Radio Bureau for 
one year to sing over WOR. 


York 


Ljungkvist Returns from Vacation 


Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, has just returned from the 
verdant hills of Vermont to resume his activities in New 
York. Accompanied by Mrs. Ljungkvist, he spent the month 
of August in enjoying out-of-door life. The tenor’s delight- 
ful vacation was interrupted only by an appearance in Gran- 
ville, N. Y., where he sang to a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. He has again commenced his intensive work for the 
season, which includes a number of concert engagements and 
the guidance of an increased number of vocal students who 
frequent his studios in New York City and at Upsala Col 
lege, East Orange, N. J 


Clarence Dickinson Back from Europe 

Clarence Dickinson has returned early from Europe to 
prepare for the opening of the new School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary on September 26. Many 
applications are being received both from students desir- 
ing academic credit with postgraduate degree and from 
part time students and auditors. 

The Dickinsons spent most of the summer in Jugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia on the trail of folksongs; they 
also visited many ancient monasteries to take note of the 
liturgical chanting and interpretation of polyphonic music 
peculiar to each of them. 


Gatti-Casazza Divorce Proceedings Reported 

According to press reports, diverce procecdings have been 
started in Mexico between Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and his wife, 
Frances Alda, soprano at the Metropolitan for many years. 
The couple were married in 1910, and are said to have been 
separated for several years. Gatti-Casazza is, at the time 
of writing, on his way to Europe, while Mme. Alda is sum- 
mering at Great Neck, L. 


European Tour for Scheda 


Scheda, autodidact violinist, has been offered a European 
tour, beginning in January, 1929, by one of the Continent’s 
best known concert managers. 

It is interesting to note that despite the fact that Scheda 
has not concertized in Europe for quite some years, this 
manager was so impressed with Mr. Scheda’s playing, and 
so certain of the following he will create, that he has planned 
an extensive tour fer him in Europe following his American 
tour. 


Echaniz for Havana Symphony 

José Echaniz is to play a concerto with the Havana Sym 
phony Orchestra during the first week in December, at which 
time will be dedicated a great theater now being built by 
the Pro-Arte Musical Society. 

The pianist will give the first performance of a concerto 
written especially for the occasion by Sauched de Fuentes, 
distinguished Cuban composer. 


ne ee | 
BAGBY AND G. ROMILLI. 
George Bagby, cousin of Morris Bagby of Morning 
Musicale fame, and G. Romilli, son of the Hon. Benja 
min Johnson of Boston, are popular young composers 
whose music has met with success with radio audiences 
when sung over WOR by Raymond Hunter, baritone 
It also has been broadcast by a number of dance and 
concert orchestras. Other popular numbers a Marietta, 
La Serenata, Alone, Song of the Evening, The Dryad, 

Boat Song, Roses of Red and Forever Mine 


GEORGE 





Sire 


Teacher of Singing 


Private Lessons 
Class Lessons 


Teachers Classes 


For detailed information, address 


ELSIE T. COWEN 
471 West End Ave. 
New York 


TeLerHone: ENDICOTT 7449 











The Improwed 
ROCKWELL 


The Best Folding Stand Made 


THE NEW Rockwell music stand combines strength, durability, 


convenience and appearance, 


without excessive weight. A strong 


clamping device holds the stand at the desired height and prevents 





of the music. 


Fill in 


CARL 





Boston: 252 Tremont St. 
Cuicaco: 430 S. Wabash Ave. 


Coupon and Mail 
given below 


FISCHER, 
Cooper Square, New York 


the desk from turning or slipping, regardless of the size or weight 
The desk can be tilted to any practical angle or de- 
tached and placed on piano or table, as shown in the illustration. 

Height when open 60 in., 
Entire stand is handsomely nickel plated. 


PRICE $2.75 (Postpaid). 


folds to 17 in. Weight, 2 pounds. 


With fine 


address 


Leather Case $4.00 





to any 


Cart Fiscner, Inc. MC ‘9:13 


For enclosed $ please send me a 


Inc. Rockwell Music Stand [] with case [) 
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PARISI and EVANS 


(Martha Parisi) (Mary S. Evans) 
MUSICAL AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


50 West 47th Street New York 


Telephone: Bryant 6603 














GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Conrad Building, Providence 


MARGUERITE LICHTI 


HARPIST 
SEASON 1928-29 NOW BOOKING 
For avaliable dates address 48 West 50th Street, New York 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave., 


37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Tel. Harrison 5930 
Chicago 
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AU TODIDAC T 


MANAGEMENT MARION KNIGHT 322 W568+-NEW YORK 
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Enalish Singers 


Concerts ab Madrigals. Folk Songs « Other Music 
Management METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU . 33 West 42°A.NYC 
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MM Vocal Tea Teacher 


The Keni Hotel 
Suite 10-18 
New York 








One Artist's 
“Com panion- 
ship” with a 
Kranich & Bach 


H AVE 

known the 
superlative mer- 
its of the 
Kranich & Bach 
Piano for s80 
long that it is 
with the utmost 
pleasure that I 
look forward to 
a season’s use 
of, and compan- 
ionship with, 
such a fine and 
exquisitely 


toned piano. 


VERA CURTIS 


Lyric Soprano, 
Formerly Metro 
politan Opera 
Company 


HE approbation of such an acknowledged author- 
ity justly carries unquestioned weight with the 
thoughtful music lover 


ICH-&-BACH 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 
77 East Jacxson Brvp., Curcaco, In. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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AT THE 


to learn how to develop arms with muscles of an tronworker, 
in Denver, Colorado, took a lesson in anatomy at the Medical School of the University of Colorado. 
m of the arm of a cadaver and learned what muscles to develop. 
Director of the Medical Depertnant of the University. 


Class 
> dissect 
Ivan Wallin, 


‘ wa 


S, 





SCHMITZ MASTER CLASS, 


Schmitz’ Master 
They watched 
courtesy of Dr. 


fifty-two piano students of E. Robert 


This was done through the 





Elmer Schoettle Wins Solaaiin Scholarship 


Schoettle of Minneapolis 
scholarship this year at the 
annual Schmitz master class at Denver. 
Rudolph Ganz, Lucille Lawrence, Percy 
Horace Tureman and Frederick Henriks. 

The scholarship requirements are as follows: each con 
testant is required to submit a paper covering the prin- 
ciples of technical training; to play in ensemble; to play 
from at least two widely divergent schools of com- 
to present unknown or little known compositions 
to pass 


won the E. Robert 
termination of the 
The judges were 
Rector Stephens, 


Elmer 
Schmitz 


solos 
position ; 
by a composer of the contestant’s own nationality ; 
a test in sight reading. 

As this year’s contestants 
works presented were all by American composers: Ruth 
Crawford, Paul Grabbe, Louis Gruenberg, Francis Hen- 
Charles Ives, Leo Sowerby, Edward Stringham and 
Dane Rudhayar. 

In the sight reading test, two of the works played were 
in manuscript: Nostalgia, by Hendriks, and Fugue, by Carl 
Parrish. The other work used in this test was a portion 
of Roussel’s concerto, op. 36, for piano and orchestra. 

This is the fourth successive summer master class Mr. 
Schmitz has held in Colorado—once in Boulder, twice in 
Colorado Springs, and this year in Denver in conjunction 
with the Rinquist and the Lamont Schools of Music. Mr. 
Schmitz has been invited to hold his class in Denver 
igain next summer. He has had with him four assistant 
teachers: Miss Cassell of New York, Mrs. Edith Rin- 
quist of Denver, Florian Shepard of New York, and 
Mrs. Mabel Stead of Chicago 


were all Americans, the new 


dric ks, 


Philip James Conducting Brooklyn Orchestra 

rhe Brooklyn Orchestral Society will be conducted during 
the forthcoming season by Philip James. It was twenty years 
ago that this now well known musician began his career as a 
director. At that time he was playing in the orchestra of 
the now Century Theater and was selected to wield the baton 
for the tour of one of Winthrop Ames’ large productions. 
\fter further practical experience abroad, Mr. James became 
conductor of various choral organizations, orchestras, and 
stage productions, at one time being musical director of some 
of the Victor Herbert operettas. During the war he was 
assistant conductor and finally commanding officer of General 
Pershing’s headquarters band of the A. E. F., which toured 
the United States for the Victory Loan. Seven years ago, 
Mr. James with a group of amateur players formed the Mont- 
clair Orchestra, which now functions as the New Jersey 
Orchestra in a series of subscription concerts in Montclair 
and Orange 


New Barbara Maurel Records 
The Columbia Phonograph Company has just released a 
new conan by Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, of Love's 
Mi agic, hy Grey and Twohig, and In the Heart of the Hills, 
by Lee and Kerr. Miss Maurel is already well known as a 
Columbia artist, having made a number of records which 
have been well received by the public 
On the concert and recital stage, Miss Maurel 
iar figure, and is invariably remembered for the beauty of 
her voice and her equally charming personality. From all 
indications, the coming season will be a particularly busy 
one for her. 


is a famil- 


Brailowsky’s Virtuosity 
Tue Hacue.—Alexander Brailowsky is one of those who 
would persuade us that the young Chopin could write con- 
certos, and his performance at Scheveningen of the E minor 
was a brilliant exhibition of virtuosity. A Meditation for 


Strings on the Choral, Svatz Vaclave, by Sena Suk, which 
was on the same program, showed the composer at his best : 
melodious, mystic, passionately religious but with a com- 
plete artistic control over his expression. | 
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Publications Received 


(Oliver Ditson ibis Boston, Mass.) 


Sigh No More, Ladies—part song for men’s voices, by 
Paul R. Heyl. 

Let This Mind Be in You—anthem for men’s voices, 
by George B. Nevin. 

I’ve Been Roaming—three part 
voices, by Charles Edward Horn, 
Harris. 

Glamour—three 
Louis Victor Saar. 

Dreamland Children—three part 
voices, by Cecil Forsyth. 

Serenade—three part song for women’s voices, by 
Richard Strauss, arranged by G. Waring Stebbins. 

Rose of the Morning-—three part song for women's 
voices, by Hartley Moore. 

Spring Night—three part song for women’s voices, by 
Werner Josten. 

The Fairy Folk—three part song for women’s voices, 
by William Lester. 

My Lover Is a Fisherman—three 
women’s voices, by Lily Strickland, 
Waring Stebbins. 


women’s 
Victor 


song for 
arranged by 
voices, by 


part song for women’s 


song for women’s 


part song for 
arranged by G. 


Reviews 


(Alfred A. Knopf, New York.) 


Music, a Science and an Art, by John Redfield, former 
lecturer in the physics of music at Columbia University. 
This is a huge hook finely printed and bound and it con- 
tains a great deal of material that should be interesting 
if not useful to the musician. That scientific facts are 
ever useful to the musician is greatly to be doubted. To 
know how many vibrations are necessary to make a cer- 
tain note does not help the pianist, violinist or singer to 
make the note; nor can it be of assistance to know that 
a certain collection or series of overtones are needed to 
create sonority and beauty. 

Mr. Redfield’s book is full of facts-—for those who are 
interested in them. It is—unfortunately—also full of 
deductions, and the deductions can hardly be commended 
for their logic The same ground that was covered by 
Helmholtz, Ellis, Riemann and others, is here again 
covered in much the same way, and in many cases with 
the same apparent inability to see things from the point 
of view of the musician—if that was ever intended. Chief 
of these false deductions are those pertaining to tem- 
pered and just intonations, which are treated as matters 
of real concern. They are not. Tuning is a matter of 
the ear. Theory has very little to do with the matter, 
for the simple reason that it cannot be applied. Instru 
ments with sliding scales, like the human voice, stringed 
orchestra instruments—and to some extent even some 
other orchestra instruments—play instinctively in tune 
What “in tune” means in terms of actual vibrations has 
to do with basic harmonies and altered chords, and what 
the actual tuning is has not yet been discovered. 

As this question is one of real importance to musiciaus 
it may be enlarged upon. Take, for instance, the prob- 
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lem of the minor chord. A minor chord may be tuned 
as a minor third, a major third and a perfect fifth. Mr. 
Redfield gives it so. But just suppose that one is to pass 
from the minor triad on the second note of the major 
scale (D, F, A in the key of C) to the dominant ninth 
chord of the same key (G, B, D, F, A). The tuning of 
F and A will not be the same here as in the minor triad. 
If a string quintet will try out such a progression slowly 
and sustained it will discover that the F and A will have 
to slide downwards to get perfect tune for the dominant 
ninth. Any violinist may try a similar experiment by 
playing first F-A with the open A string and the second 
finger on the D string, and then the same F with the 
open G. In this latter interval the F will be found 
sharp. 

In actual performance what happens? With instru- 
ments capable of tuning themselves there is no doubt a 
constant sliding of notes, ie., the use of intervals far 
less than a semitone, so as to make the basic harmony in 
tune. The passing harmonies (a distinction is made in 
the most modern theory of harmony) must be often 
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dissonances of tune, but not dis- 

With tempered instruments, like 
the piano and organ, where the player must play what 
the key gives him, every chord is out of tune (except 
that perhaps sometimes a chord may be in tune by acci- 
dent) and the ear and brain adjust themselves. In other 
words, if we hear an interval out of tune, we do not say 
to ourselves that we are hearing a new interval (as some 
of the modernists would have 1t)—we simply say to our- 
selves that we are hearing the intended interval out of 
tune. In fact, the only objection to the tempered scale 
is that it renders music less sonorous than it might be 
by eliminating to a large extent resultant tones. But 
then, on the other hand, so little modern music offers 
sustained basic harmonies unbroken by dissonances and 
passing notes that this lack of sonority is rarely of im- 
portance, 

It is impossible in the short space allotted such a re 
view as this to go into any detail as to the merits and 
demerits of this book as a whole. There is a chapter on 
singing that will be reviewed by William A. C. Zerffi; as 
to the balance of the work, there is scarcely a subject 
pertaining to music that 1s not treated, generally scien 
tifically from the investigators point of view but with 


out of tune—that is, 
sonances of notation. 


LUELLA MELIUS 
after spending a week in Paris early in August, went 
to Engadine in Switzerland, among the Alps, to work 
on her program for her recital at Carnegie Hall at the 
end of September. She is in excellent health, and speaks 
most enthusiastically of her experiences in America 
during the past season, which included three journeys 
across the continent to California 





limited clarity of insight in deductive reasoning. A mu 
sic an practicing his art would not write such a book 
He would too fully realize its futility. Facts, and facts, 
and facts, but few or none that can be applied to the 
making of music. 


Mischakoff C Seees Clautiiiata Season 


Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, 
tauqua the latter part of August with the 
phony Orchestra. Besides being the last concert for th 
Chautauqua season, this was also the last concert of the 
New York Symphony as a unit. The Chautauqua Lake Daily 
commented in the following laudatory manner on Mr 
Mischakoff’s performance: “The feature of the evening was 
Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of the Philadelphia Or 
chestra, who played the Zigeunerweisen of Sarasate. Mr 
Mischakoff had played the same number the previous sea 
son and the ovation he received at that time was repeated 
this year. It is not necessary to say anything more than this 
about the soloist—as fine an artist as he was in his first sea 
on here, his second a wonderful improvement, and _ this, 
his third summer, has proved what we suspected then, that 
he is still growing, improving and broadening as an artist.’ 


finished his season at Chau 
New York Sym 


Lucile Lawrence Plays Over Radio 


When Lucile Lawrence played recently over station 
KOY, the critic of the Denver Post referred to this artist 
as OMe of the country’s greatest harpists. Miss Lawrence 
is a member of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and also is 
on the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
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What music is suffering from is the efforts to im 
ve it 
art’s sake”’—an ancient musical belief, 


\rt tot 


} let 
now OVsoiele 


Don’t childret They have in prospect 
ll the truly musical pleasures and thrills you enjoy 


you envy 
a 
now 

lwo musicians who agree upon everything soon 


out of conversation. But where are two such 


musicians ? 


run 


Just because the opera conductor stands beneath 
them does not imply that he looks up to opera singers 
in every way 

\n unsuccessful pianist recently asked a cruel col- 
league to attend his concert “No, thanks,”” was the 
answer, “I can’t stand solitary confinement.” 


lf critics of former days did not have much fore- 


sight, at least it must be admitted that those of the 
present time have a great deal of hindsight. 

The London Mirror says that “Viennese operetta 
continues to intrigue theater goers.” 
Why not “melodiously.” 


insidiously 
Why “insidiously” ? 


This may or may not be the moment to remind the 
world again that it has not yet discovered what music 
really is, except to call it a series of air vibrations. 

It is strange how many proverbs are not effective 
when applied to music. For instance, there is the 

aving: “Self conceit leads to self destruction.” 

For opera tenors: “A just and reasonable modesty 
not recommend eloquence, but sets off 
every great talent which a man can be possessed off.” 


\ddison 


only 


aoes 


Courter, on the four- 
Building, are aired by 
They should normally be 
among coolest and best ventilated in the city. 
But are going on all around from 
morn till eve, and the windows of the studios are in 
So the staff of the paper 


Mi SICAI 
Stemway 


offices of the 
enth floor of the 
double 
the 


singing lessons 


twenty windows 


most cases wide open 
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works on and occasionally looks yearningly out 
through the twenty closed double windows. 


It is estimated that a vocabulary of 800 words is 
sufficient for all purposes except when complimenting 
a prima donna. 

It was wise old Cicero who said: “The crowd 
values few things according to the truth, but many 
according to report.” 

It is not easy to believe in evolution when you 
question the average opera singer about the sym- 
phonic literature. 

A judicious critic is often very uninteresting, and 
if he is not judicious he is no critic. What is the 
poor critic to do? 

New York State has a iaw to prevent the sale of 
fake stocks; but it has no law to prevent the sale 
of fake music lessons. 

Home is the place where the music pupil so often 
plays the piece perfectly—as he tells the teacher after 
playing it badly at the studio. 

saritones aspire to become tenors, mezzos to be- 
come sopranos. But the controlling ambition of the 
basses is to be able to sing lower than anybody 
else. 

Performers and composers who listen too con- 
sistently to critics should remember the tried and 
true saying: “Yield all and soon you will have noth- 
ing to yield.” 

Hardly a town, village or hamlet in the country 
that does not (in the opinion of the townsfolk) con- 
tain the best singer, pianist or violinist you ever 
heard. Geniuses who can play everything by ear 
without ever having had a lesson in music are also 
very prevalent in the said small communities. 

The beginnings of man are being sought in Mon- 
golia. When they find the incontrovertible evidence 
they doubtless will discover also the dented skull of 
the first cave woman cracked over the head by the 
club of her mate whom she insisted on dragging to 
concerts and the Opera. 

Gray heads are rarely seen in the orchestras of 
today. Which need not worry young orchestral play- 
ers if they will just put away about twenty dollars 
a week as long as they are working. That would not 
be hard to do, and would, with the interest, amount 
to a competence by the time they reach middle age. 

The father of a boy who was practicing hard to be- 
come a Kreisler sought to enjoin the son of the 
tenant upstairs from playing with a toy cannon. The 
petition of the plaintiff was dismissed on the ground 
that he had not come into court with the clean hands 
that Equity requires. So the cannon will continue to 
boom as long as the fiddle whines. 

\ hundred years or so ago music critics were not 
the refined and polite gentlemen they are today. 
One of the old timers, a rude man named Galiani, 
wrote of Sophie Arnould, the famous Gluck singer, 
“she is the finest asthma I know.” And in 1831, a 
Paris paper called Entr’acte said that “the Conserva- 
toire is a cage where they train wild ducks to be sold 
as nightingales.” : 

Statistics show that among natural phenomena that 
have inspired song writers the moon leads by a tre- 
mendous margin. Ranking high are the babbling 
brook, cupid, the new mown hay, the month of May, 
the gold fish, auburn tresses, twinkling little stars 
and the bounding main. The sun, the boss of them 
all, has not met with much favor—probably a little 
too ‘ot to ’andle. 

A welcome return is that of Stokowski, who has 
been traveling and resting during the past year and 
a half. It is to be hoped that his health has fully 
recovered and that he may be able to resume his 
duties with the Philadelphia Orchestra. It is no 
reflection upon the conductors who have so efficient- 
ly headed the orchestra in his place, to say that Sto- 
kowski has been missed. He made himself inter- 
nationally famous through his building up of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to its present state of per- 
fection, and it seems natural to see him at the con- 
ductor’s stand. We congratulate ourselves upon his 
return, and greet him with best wishes and hopes for 
his continued health. 
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Popular Harmony 


In a recent issue of The American Mercury, 
Isaac Goldberg gives information about the har- 
mony of American popular music in a manner 
so amusing that even the reader who would re- 
sent a lecture will read and learn in spite of 
himself. 

Mr. Goldberg holds no brief for jazz, but he 
is neither blind nor prejudiced. He hears what 
he hears and cannot shut his mind to the fact 
that we Americans are improving. 

We certainly are! Mr. Goldberg’s examples 
are scarcely necessary to prove it, but prove it 
they do, in a very conclusive manner. 

The examples show how barren was our pop- 
ular music a few years ago, both of interesting 
harmony and of counterpoint, and how rich in 
both is the jazz of today. 

Strangely enough, only Europeans have been 
impressed with our music, and they seem to be 
more interested in its rhythm than in its har- 
monic, contrapuntal and orchestral effects. 

Yet the harmonic, contrapuntal and orchestral 
effects are the elements which make American 
popular music interesting. This fact is clearly 
shown by the efforts of these same Europeans 
to write classical commentaries upon our jazz. 

They miss the point. They write bizarre 
rhythms and occasional slides ; sometimes a blue 
note; sometimes a barber-shop chord. But the 
effect of our harmonies, our counterpoints, and 
our instrumental colors, they miss entirely. 

Why? Simply because they recognize too 
well the source of these effects. They know 
that we never in the world invented them; that 
they are merely attempts at a popular use of 
the common effects of French and Russian mod- 
erns, with a little Puccini and Wagner thrown 
in for good measure. They are, in fact, grop- 
ings by ignorant Broadway composers—or imi- 
tations of such gropings by skilled arrangers. 

Mr. Goldberg very wisely stresses, not the 
ability of our composers and arrangers, but the 
ability of our audiences, which listen under- 
standingly to, and play, no doubt, upon occasion, 
harmonies and modulations that would have 
baffled them a decade ago. 

The barber-shop chords of the good old days 
have given place to intricacies that would do 
credit to symphonic music. When they are 
played, and especially when they are sung by 
male quartets, they give rise to astonishment at 
the skill of the performers. 

Sometimes, also, they are musically worth 
while. It seems to be quite an accident when 
they are, but still, credit of a sort must be given 
these accidents. They sound like an approach 
towards a possible school of American music 
that would be distinctive, as jazz is distinctive. 

Gershwin was distinctive in this way in his 
Rhapsody in Blue; in his jazz piano concerto 
which followed, his distinctiveness was lost. 
Which caused some people to say that jazz sim- 
ply could not be uséd in the making of serious 
music. Music is either serious or jazz. It can- 
not be both. Water is either pure or impure. 

That is a matter of opinion. Jazz is not, ap- 
parently, necessarily the impure of music. The 
difficulty of dressing it in somber clothes seems 
to lie in its structure. When features of this 
structure are omitted it ceases to be recogniza- 
ble as jazz; if these features are not omitted, it 
remains jazz but fails to attain the serious. 

A problem! But some day it will be solved 
—if it is worth solution. Genius will know that, 
and only genius would be able to find the solu- 
tion. So we need not theorize. Genius cares 
nothing for the theories of others. 

Still, popular music will never be serious mu- 
sic. The popular audience will not follow it 
aloft. When jazz emerges from Tin Pan Alley, 
something will take its place. That would be 
neither new nor surprising. It happened so in 
the past with the dances that were made clas- 
sics; it will happen so in the future, perhaps. 

Meantime it would be foolish not to accord 
full recognition to the art of Broadway ar- 
rangers. They are doing interesting things. 
We might just as well enjoy them—and why 
worry about the future? 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, SEPTEMBER 1. 

Paris in late August is a deserted city. The na- 
tives are seashoring and mountaineering, and the pro- 
cession of tourists has passed through and taken its 
ungodly course to other points starred in Baedeker 
and the Guide Bleue. It is not until September that 
they return this way to resume the hazardous adven- 
ture of “Paris on Ten Words a Day.” 

At this time there are no concerts, the Opéra and 
Opera Comique do their tired routine of Faust, 
Herodiade, Manon, Thais, Aida, the theaters are 
shuttered and barred, and only the sidewalk cafes 
harbor a capacity attendance day and night. The 
Paris cafés flourish gloriously through peace, war, 
pestilence, and famine. 

The pedestrians are not as picturesque as they 
used to be. The big beards, slouch hats, loose neck- 
bows, and pegtop trousers have all but disappeared. 
Artists, poets, playrights, journalists, Rodolfos, 
Mimis, no doubt still parade the boulevards, but it 
is a safe wager that amongst them are no Daudet, 
Sue, Heine, Chopin, Liszt, Gauthier, Dumas, Baude- 
laire, Berlioz, Paganini, Balzac, Flaubert. The men 
dress like American merchants and the women wear 
knee skirts, transparent stockings, and bobbed hair. 

Gone are debonnaire dress and saucy individuality. 
“Ah me,” sighed an old timer at a Café de la Paix 
table, “to think that I saw Oscar Wilde pass here 
with a sunflower in his coat lapel, and De Nerval 
leading a pet live lobster on a string.” 

“And how did the café loungers react to such 
apparitions,” we asked the old author; “did they 


admire or mock ?” 
“They were surprised but not sarcastic,” he an- 
swered, and without changing his tone he went on: 
“And in the legalized absence of my lamented ab- 
sinthe, would you mind ordering me another glass 
of Biére de Munich?” 
z 


2 
Recently they have pulled down the Montmartre 
house so long associated with Murger’s Mimi Pinson. 
Also the Berlioz home in the same section has dis- 
appeared. 
2 Re ® 
When Paris builds its first skyscraper all will be 
lost. That day we shall drive to Versailles in a 
Ford, go to the delectable Pavillion Henri Quatre 
(probably decorated then with a sign, “Eats” ), order 
a steak, fried potatoes, apple pie, and a large cup of 
cotfee, and call loudly for tomato ketchup, nearbeer, 
and a wooden toothpick. 
2 PR ® 
“One thing at least is missing on a tour in and 
around Paris,” said Clarence Lucas (MusicaL 
CourIER man here); “no one offers to show you 
Washington’s headquarters.” 
| a nd 
What we never tire of in Paris is the macabre pur- 
suit of places where famous persons lived and died 
in the long ago. The best guide for such tours is 
that same Lucas, who knows every noteworthy inch 
of Paris and has been over it again and again with 
his all extensive historic lore and his trusty camera. 
In his company we visited two spots we had not seen 
before, the house at Bougival-on-the-Seine where 
Bizet wrote Carmen (he died several doors further 
along the same street) opposite the former estate of 
Turgenieff (Célebre Romancier Russe,” as the pla- 
card on the gate informs one) ; and the birthplace of 
Debussy, at St. Germain, the edifice being adorned 
with a commemorative tablet placed there by a group 
of English admirers of the composer, in 1923. The 
apartment is in an old-fashioned, narrow street, over 
a tailor shop and next door to a butcher’s emporium. 
Debussy’s burial place is more aristocratic, just be- 
hind the Trocadero, in Paris, near his last dwelling 
place before he died. We made a renewed pilgrim- 
age to Malmaison and saw a recently donated piano 
which had belonged to Queen Hortense, and on the 
rack of which stood a piece of music from the pen 
of that lady. With the expert Lucas we examined 
the composition, a song, in silence, for we both re- 
membered the sage courtier’s advice, “never criticize 
the music of a royal personage, for you do not know 
who might have written it.” The song, by the way, 
bears the sturdy title, The Dog of the Deserter. 
zn Re 
Sascha Votichenko will be remembered by New 
Yorkers as a picturesque, dark Russian who gave 
recitals—chiefly at fashionable soirées—in that city 
some ten years ago, on an instrument called the tym- 
panon, which he said had been presented to his family 


by some early Czar of Russia. Votichenko still plays 
his royal contraption and announces a series of early 
September appearances at Biarritz, San Sebastian, 
St. Jean de Luz, and other resorts in the Pyrenees 
region. 

RR ® 

At the Café Cardinal we discovered a French 
waiter who had learned English in Germany, from 
the British Occupation soldiers in Coblenz. War 
seems to have its advantages. 

\ a 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Sametini, strolling along the 
Rue de la Paix, stopped long enough to tell the 
MusicaL Courier reporter that they had a good 
time in Holland, are enjoying themselves in Paris, 
but look forward to their early start for Chicago and 
the winter musical activities there. 

RR sR 

We met Mrs. Josef Hofmann, her face and neck 
swathed in bandages as a result of the motor accident 
she had recently near San Sebastian, Spain, whither 
she was bound for the bull fight with Edwin Bach- 
mann, the violinist, and Harry Kaufman, the pianist. 
Fortunately all three escaped with only severe cuts, 
bruises and shock. 

2 RR 

Much interest was aroused here over the news of 
the marriage of Jascha Heifetz, to Florence Vidor, 
the movie star. One feuilletonist wrote in an eve- 
ning paper: “Now Heifetz is famous at last.” 

eR Bs 

Ganna Walska is as busy as ever with her operatic 
and other musical ambitions. She will continue the 
Concerts Straram and in addition plans series at her 
own theater by visiting orchestras from Berlin, 
Vienna, etc. The recent burning of the Salle Pleyel 
has made Mme. Walska’s theater the center of con- 
cert activities here for the coming winter. 

zn Pe 

Williams College plans to send its glee and man- 
dolin clubs to Europe next summer, for a tour of 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Scandinavia. How those countries shall retaliate has 
not yet been determined by them. 

: nee 

Five out of eight operas presented in Hamburg 
last week were Italian, and one was English, Sul- 
livan’s The Mikado. 

zn RR 

Fritz Busch, operatic chief, sends this bulletin of 
the forthcoming doings at his Dresden Opera: 

“On September 12 there will be a revival of Puc- 
cini’s Manon Lescaut with Meta Seinemeyer. (She 
was heard in America with the Wagnerian Opera 
Company. ) 

“The premiere of Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Sly,’ October 
13, is to have Curt Taucher (another American ac- 
quaintance) as the tenor. Fritz Busch will conduct. 

“November brings the first German production of 
The Snowbird, by Theodore Stearns, American com- 
poser, together with Puccini’s Gianni Schicci and 
Tschaikowsky’s Nut Cracker ballet. 

zR FF 

Mrs. Kenyon Cox, daughter of Mrs. Emma T. 
King, of the Musicat Courter, is in Aix-les-Bains. 
Mrs. Cox is the widow of the celebrated American 
painter. 

nme 

Important news from the Bar Basque, in Biarritz, 
August 30: “Today exactly 1,843 cocktails, apéritifs, 
and liqueurs were served to customers at this place.” 

J 

A treat is in store for Berlin. Abie’s Irish Rose 

will be presented there shortly in German. 
2 2 ® 

Anna Fitziu, the American soprano, was encoun- 
tered by this writer at Deauville, where she told him 
that the only high notes she is interested in during 
her present vacation are those “which I hope to pile 
up in front of me at the baccarat table.” 

zn Re 

Hallie Stiles, American soprano of the Opera 
Comique, was compelled to cancel her Manon ap- 
pearance last week because of a severe cold. 

zn Re 

Tonsorial note: Josef Hofmann has cropped his 
hair close for the summer. 

2 2 ® 

Musical triumph note: At St. Jean de Luz, the 
guests at the pension where Lea Luboschutz, the 


23 
violinist, made her August home, complained the 
other evening because their roast was burned n 
quiry revealed the pardonable fact, however, that the 
cook, stopping to listen to Lea’s practising of the 
Brahms concerto, had forgotten all about her duties 
at the stove, with the sad result aforementioned. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


JABBERWOCKY MUSIC 

At nearly every concert nowadays we hear at- 
tempts at Jabberwocky music—we mean music that is 
written in the same way that Lewis Carroll wrote his 
mock heroic poem. He begins :—* ’Twas brillig” 
an expression which sounds like something impor- 
tant and romantic, but means nothing at all. It is 
in the same heroic manner as Scott’s “land of the 
mountain and the flood,” the difference being that 
Scott’s words call up definite pictures to the mind. 
Carroll continues :—“and the slithy toves did gyre 
and gimble in the wabe,’—which again is full of 
sound and fury meaning nothing, as Shakespeare 
said. 

Can the reader not recall a recent orchestral com- 
position at almost any hall, when the new works 
began with mere sounds? A grunt from the basses, 
a toot on the muted trumpet, a thud on the drum, a 
clash or two on the cymbals, some odd chords on the 
celesta which were in a totally different key than the 
rest of the orchestra, tremolo passes for the violins, 
glissandos on the harp, constituted the entire work 
Not one theme, melody, tune, stood out clear in the 
orchestral commotion, like the sense in a line of 
poetry. No; the whole work was brillig, and very 
many slithy toves did gyre and gimble, not only in 
the wabe, but elsewhere throughout the score. — 

Carroll says too “all mimsy were the borogroves,”’ 
which, of course, was but natural in compositions 
containing F sharp and D flat in every C major 
chord. Evidently the day of simple chords is past 
Plain, straightforward harmonies, are used up—now 
that Wagner and his ingenuous predecessors em 
ployed them so often in so many works. In fact, 
chords, like the words in the dictionary, can no 
longer express modern thought. Notes hitherto neg 
lected in plain triads and dominant sevenths, must 
be employed to give a new tang to the music. 

The olwd wordths hwich our ancesterns yusd 
mustt be rhedekorated to xpreth modrn_ thawt. 
Counterplinth and melodink likewize chainge, fot 
nawt standhs stil in theez daze. 

Carroll perhaps went too far when he asserted 
that “the momeraths outgrabe,” though even that 
opinion might be held by the composer who ends on 
a major seventh chord. Yet that outgrabe effect is 
surpassed when the strings sustain the cord of G 
minor while the brass intone the chord of B major, 
and the woodwind run up and down the diminished 
seventh on A, the harp meanwhile executing glis- 
sando passages to the triangle’s tinkle. 

If old Huckbald had had the sense to set to musi« 
some of the lyrical bits of Chaucer, many of our 
modern composers would stand aghast to find their 
most cherished effects out-modernized, even as 
Artemus Ward was discouraged to find that Chaucer 
had beaten him on peculiar spelling. 

Another way to gain distinction in literature is to 
omit all capital letters and punctuation marks. This 
method distinguishes the author at once from Byron 
or Mark Twain, and others too numerous to men 
tion. In musical compositions, however, the distin 
guishing marks are more subtle—more slithy and 
mimsy, so to speak. It is difficult to explain in words 
how the composer can make original effects in music, 
comparable to the painter who increases the expanse 
of the lower lip in his portrait and diminishes the 
nose to a miniature question mark. But genius will 
find out the way. Of course, the modern composer 
who is not a genius will have as hard a time in win 
ning permanent recognition as mediocrities have al 
ways had. For the genius only runs on ahead a 
little faster than the public can follow. The little 
man who makes experiments with the external shell 
of music without touching the kernel is the only 
one who loses himself down blind alleys where the 
world does not follow him. 


o 


THE “SMALL FRY” OF MUSIC 

It appears from an article in the Musical News, 
London, that the “small fry” in the musical profes 
sion of that city are having a hard struggle for ex 
istence. That condition is not indigenous to the 
English capital. Some of the tonal small fry of 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, New York and other cities 
are having, and always did have, the same trouble 
as their London colleagues. 

The little fellows in all other walks of life are 
confronted with the same difficulty—even the little 
fish in the ocean are subject to the voracity of the 
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course, on what is meant by 
term is taken to imply incom- 
it is but natural that those included in the 
lature should find it difficult to obtain and 
etain employment. In these days of almost un- 
limited competition efficiency is required to a far 
greater degree than in former times. Our orchestras 
play with compositions that would have been 
impossible of performance by the bands of olden 
lays. Our singers are at home in intricacies of in- 
onation and rhythm that would have struck terror 
he hearts of the Malibrans, the the 

the | bygone times. In every 

music the standards are high, and only the 
and courageous have a 
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persistent 
ll fry’? means players, teachers, 
tors and composers whom nature has not en 
erously enough to enable them to rise to 
its, but who are capable and industrious 
in the many branches of musical activity open to 
the rank and file of musicians, there would seem to 
be no good reason why they should be hard put to it 
to earn a livelihood In the past couple of 
decades the universal appreciation and understanding 
has grown to such an extent, the number 
f theaters, symphony and dance orchestras, operas, 
musical schools and other institutions of musical 
activity so multiplied, that opportunities for 
qualified musicians are by far more numer- 
even allowing for the great 
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[t is just as it always was. The capable, the in- 
dustrious, the sober and serious always have managed 
to get along, while those that lacked those qualities 
“present conditions,” which in every 
“perfectly unheard of.” 


deplored 
were characterized as 
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EMIL ENNA ON MUNICIPAL MUSIC 
forceful article in the Port- 
News of recent date Emil Enna, com- 
that city, makes an eloquent plea 
municipal concerts, which have been placed 
ban of unwarranted luxuries by the tax- 
f Portland. Dr. Enna deplores the 
fact that, while Portland has generally been referred 
to in the musical press of the country as the “cul- 
tural center of the northwest,” a leading musical 
magazine, in presenting a dial of statistics of the 
municipal musical conditions of the country, con- 

ferred the zero mark on his city. 

from Dr. Enna’s article 
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AND UNLUCKY 
plays such an important part in our lives 
at no musician should ignore it. St. Mathew says 
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taking and the leaving. He 
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sank it between England and France. Any 
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The poet, Thompson, remarks about the “lucky 
chance that oft decides the fate of mighty monar- 
chies.””. He might with equal propriety write about 
the unlucky chance that often mars the career of 
many a fine artist. For the best men do not always 
secure the best positions. Chance interferes with 
the success of the most worthy. What but blind 
chance put Haydn in favor with Prince Esterhazy 
and left the unprotected Mozart to sink prematurely 
into his unmarked pauper’s grave? 

In every assembly of human beings—shall I say 
concert—are several strong, intelligent, young men, 
and numbers of beautiful and healthy women, who 
come and go without meeting. If chance could bring 
them together and make them friends they might in 
time become the parents of men and women as great 
and famous as any of the celebrities of the past. 
Was it not by chance that the parents of Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven, Chopin, and other men of genius 
met? No one arranged the meetings and the intro- 
ductions. They just happened. 

In the middle of July, 1928, the Yale Glee Club 
gave a concert in Paris very late in the season, 
long after all other concerts had come to an end. 
The Pleyel Hall was filled with a holiday crowd 
merry mood. Next day the American pianist, Oliver 
Denton, happened to be in one of the studios of the 
deserted building, when the hall caught on fire from 
an electric wire, and he was asphyxiated. How 
many deaths might there have been if the hall had 
burned a few hours earlier? 

Unsuccessful musicians are always too ready to 
lay the blame of all their troubles on chance; of 
their shortcomings they are not, or do not, want to 
be aware. Most of the successful men and women of 
the world are those who knew how to make the most 
of the chances they happened to have. They believe 
chat chance only affects conditions and circumstances. 
No boy gets a piano technic by chance, or learns how 
to play the violin by chance; no composer writes a 
good opera or symphony by chance. Chance can 
only hasten or delay his opportunities for playing 
in public, and getting his opera or symphony per- 
formed. An unlucky chance may keep him down 
or alter his career, but no lucky chance will bring 
fame and fortune to the musician who is not ready 
to take his place among the elect. 

ENTERPRISING 

Guilford, Connecticut, 

than two thousand 


GUILFORD 

with a population of less 
though probably largely in- 
creased in summer—is certainly enterprising. It has 
a Chamber Music Festival Series, now in its sixth 
season, and on the list of artists appearing in the 
series this year is no less a man than the eminent 
pianist Harold Bauer. who gave a recital in the First 
Congregational Church on the evening of August 17, 
playing a program of classic works: Bach, Franck, 
Schumann, Schubert, Debussy and Chopin. When 
it is possible for small communities to have such pro- 
grams played by such artists it seems hardly just or 
fair to call America an unmusical country. And our 
small towns are enterprising, to say the least of them. 
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Frederick Elsden Tillotsen Answered 


To the Musical Courier: 

Surely Mr. Tillotsen gives imagination too free a rein in 
his deductions (recorded in his letter to Mustcat Courter 
of July 26) that pianoforte tone qualities (i. ¢. the ratios 
of fundamental vibrations and harmonies) can be controlled 
by touch. Seeing that the hammer is free at the moment 
of striking it is obviously outside the scope of human agency 
to prevent or control the suddenness of its contact with the 
string. Undoubtedly, the gradual application of energy to 
the key affords surer control and aim, but to imagine that 
this method insures a more sympathetic contact of hammer 
with strings is surely self-delusion. As well argue that a 
golf ball thrown at your head was less hurtful than an- 
other propelled with the same force by a golf club. The 
hardness of the blow is determined by the speed of the ball, 
its weight and texture. The same is true of the piano ; 
two of these conditions, the weight and resistance of the 
hammer felt are pre-determined in the instrument played, 
the player controls the speed. Experiments on a simple 
tone—varying the method of touch, but maintaining equal 
intensities, go to prove these self-evident facts. Moreover, 
the “gradual release of force” theory, if tenable, would 
merely prove how tone could not be produced. All that is 
required for a demonstration is to cover the hammer head 
with cotton wool. 

Mr. Tillotsen is on surer ground when he speaks of the 
subtle influence of controlled touch on rhythm. When the 
full meaning of rhythm is grasped it will seem to embrace 
the whole art of playing. The isolated tone, or blended tones 
of a single chord, have no musical value in themselves; by 
their quality we judge the piano, the musician is revealed 
in the progression. The more sensitive his touch the greater 
his control in that movement and the more perfectly will the 
tones synchronize with his musical intentions and will. But 


eptember 13, 1928 
let no embryo pianist imagine that the secret of such sensi- 
tive control can be acquired from reading a book. The book 
may help, but practice alone coupled with intelligent appli- 
cation, teaches the language of touch. For instance, it is 
quite possible to know the sensation of a successful vibrat- 
ing trill with the thumb and second finger, and be quite 
baulked of that experience in attempting it with the fourth 
and fifth fingers. The science of touch is quickly assimilated, 
given technical capacity; indeed one might go so far as to 
say that the book is understood only by those who have 
already acquired in practice the principles it teaches. 
(Signed) GrorGe WoopHouse. 

1928. 


London, August 12, 


An Appreciation of Louis Eckstein 


To the Musical Courier: 

Much is daily written in praise of those great singers at 
Ravinia, but one hears tvo little of the man who each sum- 
mer brings these fine artists within our midst,—MR. LOUIS 
ECKSTEIN. 

We attend a performance and hear the supreme art of 
singing,—“Grand Opera,” in grand style and are over- 
whelmed by the singers who spread their superb and en- 
chanting flood of beautiful melodies, reaching sublime 
heights of dramatic art,—singers who have won acclaim in 
all countries of the world and who come here each year to 
thrill us. How elevating to the soul is this beautiful 
music,—how mentally relaxing is the Ravinia atmosphere 
with its wonderful surroundings. Is there another such 
place? And is there another such an asset to our city? 
We wonder. 

I recall Mr. Otto Kahn, that great patron of the arts, on 
one of his rare visits to Chicago, mentioning that Ravinia 
was unique. A criterion on art, he spoke only in superla- 
tives of that “garden of the gods.’ 

In mild contrast to the glorious singing,—the fragrant air 
and beautiful trees, the open sky,—all painting a picture of 
beauty—lend greater enchantment to make the evening a 
harmonious achievement. To watch that master Gennaro 
Papi, the conductor, is a thrill in itself; for his musical 
energy which he so generously imparts to the artists, seems 
in turn to react deeply on those watching and listening. 
What a priceless evening’s entertainment ! 

One should look with respect and esteem on the man who 
has added such importance to our city in establishing so 
artistic a place as Ravinia, and point with genuine pride to 
the principal donor of this fine gift to Chicago,—our citi 
zen,—Mr. Louis Eckstein. ANN Harrison. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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PicK-MANGIAGALLI COMISSIONED TO WRITE FOR THE SCALA 
Rome.—Pick-Mangiagalli has been commissioned by the 
management of La Scala to write a ballet and a comic opera 
which will be called Scardanapalo. 8 
New Books By 


THREE LUuALDI 


Rome.—Adriano Lualdi, well-known composer and critic, 
has recently brought out three books, namely: Musical Jour- 
neys in Italy, Musical Journeys in Foreign Lands and Musi- 
cal Evenings. Dr. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONCERT BY Mozart DiscoveEreD 

IN UTRECHT 

Tue Hacue.—From the letters of Leopold Mozart it 
appears that during the concert tour undertaken with his 
two children, Marianne and Wolfgang, a_ professional 
visit was made to the ancient city of Utrecht. On what 
date and in which room the young prodigies played, how 
ever, has long been unknown. But now, P. T. A. Swildens, 
a writer in the Dutch monthly, Caecilia en het Muziek- 
college, announces that he has discovered an advertisement 
in the Utrechtsche Courant of April 18, 1766, in which 
Leopold Mozart announced a concert by his children on 
the afternoon of April 21 to take place “in de Muziek-Zael 
op ’t Vreeburg.” No subsequent record of the concert has 
been found, but there is no reason to doubt that it took 
place. H. A 

REVELLERS WIN GREAT SUCCESS IN COLOGNE 

CoLocGNe.—The first appearance of The Revellers in Co- 
logne was a great success. They were well known in ad 
vance because of their gramophone records, and among the 
large audience that flocked to hear them not even the most 
exacting musician was disappointed. T 


A Tribute for the Kneisels 


The following article was written by one of the ardent 
admirers of the late Franz Kneisel and Marianne and Franz 
Kneisel, Jr., after hearing one of the recent Friday evening 
concerts at Kneisel Hall, Blue Hill, Me.: 

“In loving tribute to the everlasting memory of their 
father, Franz and Marianne Kneisel have continued the 
beautiful musical evenings which their father so nobly con- 
ducted. Kneisel Hall, a perfect shrine for music, which 
was built for Franz Kneisel by his devoted friend and ad- 
mirer, Felix E. Kahn, has as usual received with _ arms 
the many visitors who come from far and wide (as distant 
as fifty miles) to enjoy the concerts every Friday. 

“The enthusiastic audience, which often numbers as many 
as 150, is composed of residents of the summer colony and 
natives, the latter who have learned to enjoy Brahms, Bach 
and Beethoven from that ever-famous Franz Kneisel, who 
summered in Blue Hill for twenty- -eight seasons. During 
this time many now world-famous musicians received their 
entire musical education from this great master. 

“The programs consist of classical and modern quartets 
played by the Marianne Kneisel String Quartet, which al- 
ready has made its name known from coast to coast. The 
quartet is composed of Marianne Kneisel, first violin; Marie 
Vanden Broeck, second violin; Mary Lachland, viola; Jean 
Allen, cello. And Frank Kneisel contributes his share of 
the program by playing the larger violin works, interspersed 
with shorter and charming pieces. Although Miss Marianne 
preferably plays chamber music, a great treat was in store 
for the audience last week, when she and Miss Lachland so 
artistically rendered the Mozart Concertante for violin and 
viola. Miss Vanden Broeck and Miss Allen, both gifted 
pianists, are ever willing to provide accompaniments for the 
various solo numbers.” 
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Paul Witt%enstein Scores Great 


Artistic Suecess in London 


‘Proms’ 


Many Distinguished Artists Heard—American Singer Warmly Received—First English Per- 


formance of Leo Sowerby’s 


Lonpon.—The sensation of this year’s Promenade Con- 
certs—whose thirty-fourth season is having the same great 
success that has charatterized the series last year—has been 


PAUL WITTGENSTEIN, 
of Vienna, distinguished one-armed pianist. 


the appearance of Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed Vien- 
nese pianist. He played Richard Strauss’ Parergon to the 
Sinfonia Domestica with a virtuosity and musicianship 
that carried the listeners off their feet. 

The work was heard here for the first time with orches- 





Overture 


having been played but once before, 
Aside from the astounding 
this extremely difficult 


tra on this occasion, 
in the form of a piano duet. 
feat of a pianist accomplishing 
work at all with only one hand, Wittgenstein’s brilliant 
performance deserved high praise from an artistic stand- 
point as well, and the delighted audience recalled him four 
times. 


KATHERINE Goopson’s TRIUMPH 


A number of other distinguished soloists have appeared 
so far, including Katherine Goodson, whose playing of 
Tschaikowsky’s B flat piano concerto has been one of the 
big events of the series—no mean achievement with so 
hackneyed a work. Harold Samuel, Harriet Cohen and 
Rae Robertson—who played a Bach double concerto with 
Clifford Curzon—are three other popular pianists who have 
been vociferously welcomed, while Horace Stevens, Flora 
Woodman and Marian Anderson were notably successful 
among the internationally known singers. The last named, 
an American contralto with negro blood, won unanimous 
praise for her extraordinarily beautiful voice and charming 
personality. 

Sowersy OverturRE HEARD 


America was also represented among the composers, Leo 
Sowerby’s overture, Comes Autumn Time, having its first 
hearing in England at one of these concerts. The work 
has many good qualities and was favorably received. 

A concerto (No. 1) by the Polish composer, Alexandre 
Tansman, and a symphony (D major) by his young English 
colleague, Godfrey Sampson, are the two other novelties 
heard so far; the promised Hary Janos suite, by Zoltan 
Kodaly, has been postponed. 

All the familiar characteristics of the “Proms” are pre 
sent again this season: crowds, enthusiasm, stifling heat and 
consequent fainting, three women and one man making the 
the record, I believe, for one evening. Wagner and Bach 
are still holding their own as London's favorite composers, 
to judge by the programs and the attendance, while Bee 
thoven, Brahms and Haydn follow in the order named ; novel- 
ties are introduced on “popular” nights. The audiences do 
not appear to diminish, a fact in which even the most in- 
veterate pessimists must see hope for England’s musica! 
future. Most of the concerts are broadcasted by the 
“B.B.C.,” now eagenaees for the “Proms” M. S. 


lescoe Miia, iin ‘aiid Padagoxae, 


to Teach and Concertize in the West 


Has Secured for This Purpose a Year’s Leave of Absence from the Institute of Musical Art, 
Where She Has Been a Member of the Faculty for a Number of Years 


During the forthcoming season the musical life of the 
West will be enriched by the presence of Elenore Altman. 
well-known pianist and pedagogue of New York, who will 
leave toward the end of “a ra for a protracted sojourn 
in Phoenix, Ariz., and Southern California. She plans to 
spend the winter in Phoenix and will move on to California 
in the spring. 

For this purpose Mme. Altman has obtained a year’s leave 
of absence from the Institute of Musical Art, where she has 
long been a member of the faculty. It is with genuine re- 
gret that her many pupils there are awaiting her departure 
westward, for Mme. Altman has not permitted the con- 
clusion of a lesson to mean the end of her interest in a 
student. She has watched the growth of each one musically, 
and in order that musicianship might increase through con- 
tact with her and with each other, she formed the habit of 
having them meet frequently on Sunday afternoons at her 
private studio. Sometimes she inyited guests to hear them. 
At other times, she had the students play for each other, 
and in addition to an exchange of valuable criticism, a social 
afternoon was enjoyed. These studio affairs not only were 
of benefit to the students in listening to the work of their 
classmates, but they also gave them experience in overcom- 
ing any nervousness they might feel in the matter of play- 
ing before an audience. Pupils of Mme. Altman have won 
prizes and fellowships of various kinds, the latest of these 
being Horace Greenberg, who graduated from the Institute 
of Musical Art last June and was awarded a Juilliard Fel- 
lowship. 

But it is not only as a pedagogue that Mme. Altman has 
won a reputation, for she also has to her credit many trib- 
utes from prominent critics in some of the larger cities for 
her art as a pianist. One of the outstanding features of her 
playing is her beautiful tone, a characteristic which invaria- 
bly is commented upon by the press everywhere she appears. 
The following excerpt from the Christian Science Monitor, 
written by C. S. S., is representative of the opinion which 
prevails regarding her art: “She commanded a luscious, 
velvety tone of soft beauty. Her pedaling sets forth the 
mounting impetus of superimposed notes. Light, deft pas- 
sages bring graceful, airy, brilliant showers of gossamer 
notes. Mezzoforte sections display the singing legato which 
is the surest exponent of pianistic eloquence. Rhythms flow 
easily, abundantly, swingingly. Through all her perform- 
ance Miss Altman maintains a calm and quiet mien, indulges 
in no fantastic wavings of head or arms, quite as though her 
fine achievement were a mere matter of course. She filled 
her program with moments of essential beauty.” Following 
one of Mme. Altman’s New York recitals, at which she gave 
a Schumann, Beethoven and Chopin program, the critic of 
the Times referred to her as a player of intelligence and 
facile technic, and the reviewer for the Sun said be thought 
that her interpretations were warmly colored and romantic 
to the core. During her absence from New York Mme. 
Altman plans to do more playing than she has been able 
to do during her busy schedule of teaching here. 


Aside from her sterling musicianship, this artist also has 
won recognition for her literary efforts. Her first story 
was bought by no less a well known actress than Mrs. 
Sidney Drew, who adapted it for the screen under the title 
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of The Unmarried Look. Should Students Teach was the 
subject of an article by her which appeared recently in one 
of the music magazines. In this article Mme. Altman de- 
clared that it seems to be the accepted thing for students to 
begin to teach as soon as they are out of their musical 
swaddling clothes. What is gained? What lost? Is the 
result worth the effort? These are a few of the questions 
which Mme. Altman believes confronts every teacher of ad- 
vanced students who wish to teach. In her opinion it is 
decidedly not worth their while to teach, except where the 
money earned actually goes for food or music, for she con- 
siders that that expenditure of time and energy could be 
much more profitably employed. “Students taking a full 


music course,” she wrote, “have so many subjects besides 
their chosen instrument that they need all of their time for 
study. Besides, there should be time to exercise, for read- 
ing and concerts, and time for leisure—leisure which is so 
lacking in our ambitious American life. The student years 
are the student’s real study opportunity. Never again 
he get that much time for work—that peace of mind. One’s 
maturer life swirls one into activities which leave little 
time for concentrated study.” 

Another recent article by Mme. Altman was on Nothing 
But Technic, in which she declares that “a man can only eat, 
drink and wear so much, an artist can only play so fast, so 
loud, so long; the physical limits are not extensive, the 
artistic limits very curtailed. A truly fine technic should not 
strike the listener as technic at all. Certainly, even the 
virtuoso pieces were not intended to convey speed, noise or 
muscular effort. There should be quality first, control next, 
speed third, and last of all power. Music, in spite of the 
moderns, is still predominantly a thing of beauty, still 
conveyed by euphonious sound, has still a spiritual meaning 
Unless the intellectual understanding, the spiritual develop 
ment is great enough to use a great technic, it would be 
wiser not to acquire one. If, as the student develops his 
fingers, he would develop apace his mind, his heart, his 
moral character, his technic would never overshadow him, 
nor the message he intends to convey The master should 
be greater than the servant.’ 
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Ilza Niemack Plays at ee Homecoming 


The climax ot a summer of almost continuous 
which has been given by various organizations of the 


State of Iowa to Ilza Niemack, violinist, came on August 


ovation 


ILZA NIEMACK, 


playing Humoresque at the recent Dvorak Memorial, held 
at Spillville, Iowa. Stella Niemack, her seated 
at the piano. 


mother, is 


21, when through a special invitation from the Republican 
National Committee she was called upon to play the Iowa 
Corn Song for the homecoming of Herbert Hoover at 
West Branch, Ia. Outside of the Governor of the State 
and Mr. Hoover himself, she was the only person on the 
program. And so well did this lowa girl render the Corn 
Song that it was played not once, but six times, as the 
crowd of 25,000 people stood and sang it and over 
again and would not be stilled until Mr. Hoover bowed 
his thanks to the people and to Ilza Niemack. Despite 
the fact that Miss Niemack was engaged to play the Corn 
Song only, the huge audience would not be quieted until 
she had played the Humoresque through twice and then 
responded with Kreis oat Liebesfreud and Reis’ Perpetual 
Motion. This success all the more notable because the 
piano was forty feet ‘aa from Miss Niemack, down 
ten feet lower than the stage itself, and hidden from view 
entirely by a huge bank of corn stalks. This did not 
faze Miss Niemack, however, for she was accompanied 
by her mother, and so well do these cians work to- 
gether that despite the fact that they did not see each 
other during the entire performance, they held the rapt 
attention of the audience from the first to the final number 

Another appearance at which Miss Niemack was en 
thusiastically received was when she was the honored 
guest at the convention of the Eleventh District of inter- 
national Rotary Clubs held in Iowa City. On this occasion 
she gave a recital before 1,200 people. When the gre 
International Convention was held at Indi ianapolis with over 
18,000 in attendance, it was Miss Niemack who was in 
vited to appear at the great Iowa dinner and the special 
dinner of the Spanish speaking delegates, where again sh« 
was given an ovation. The International Lions Conven 
tion was held in Des Moines a few weeks ago and again 
Miss Niemack was selected as soloist. During the entire 
summer, both state and national have vied 
with each other to pay tribute to American 
violinist 


over 


mus: 


organizations 
this young 


Friends of Music Choral Director Arrives 

Walter Wohllebe, new director of the Friends of Music 
Chorus, replacing Stephen Townsend who resigned at the 
end of last season, has arrived in America and will com 
mence his new duties immediately He comes with a 
notable reputation, having had successes in the direction 
of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, Hindemith’s Cardillac and 
other works of importance. He was born in Frankfurt-on 
the-Main and has conducted at Trier, Nuremburg, Stettin, 
and at the Berlin Stag proper. 


Vaccaro Studios Bias Oiiien Company 
Emilio Vaccaro announces that the o company con 
nected with his New York studios gives a number of first 
class performances each year at various theaters. He also 
states that talented pupils are given an opportunity for 
appearance. 


pera 


Ernest Schelling Plays Over Telephone 
According to cable advices from Coligny, France 
Schelling, pianist, and one of the conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, played on September 1 over 
the Trans-Atlantic Telephone from France to Manchester, 
Mass. The occasion was the marriage of the daughter of 
Carl Dennetts at Manchester and Mr. Schelling played the 
Wedding March. 


Ernest 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Chica3o Movie Strike Is Settled 


h aE 


Concessions Made on Both Sides and Compromise Affected—Busy Season Ahead 


Symphony 


Orchestra Announcements—Other Notes 
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SyMPHONY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


The Art of Singing—Opera—Oratorio—Recital 


528 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 3766 

1548 CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 3800 
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ELLEN KINSMAN MANN AT PorTLAND 


Ellen Kinsman Mann, distinguished Chicago voice teacher 
sends greetings from Portland, Ore., where she is spending 
a brief vacation at the close of a busy summer 
and before beginning her fall classes. 

Marit ZENvT ENTERTAINS 


session 


interesting group gathered at Marie 
home in Wilmette, on August 27, 
in honor of her house guest, Nannine Joseph of New York. 
The guests came early and stayed late. Among those pre- 
sent were: Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan and Ra- 
vinia Opera Companies ; Maestro Gennaro Papi; Francesco 
Daddi: Mme. A. Brassover, Chicago Civic Opera; Edgar 
Nelson; Vi Martins; Mrs. Florence French; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clay Smith; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Brinkman; Jacques Gordon 
Mme. Beleska Malinoff; Miss Berger; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Moore; Mr. and Mrs. Carey W. Lewis; Charles 
Lurvey; Dr. Effie Lobdell; Dr. R. Stanton; Dr. J. Ber- 
stein. JEANNETTE Cox. 


An exceptionally 
Sidenius Zendt’s summer 


Waiter Spry Returns to Chicago 

Walter Spry 
Colorado and 
opportunities of 


to Chicago after a visit to 
and is enthusiastic about the 
for summer recreation. He 


returned 
Mexico, 
country 


has 
New 
this 


WALTER SPRY, 
Montevallo, Ala., where he 
Alabama College 


in his home studio in 
ducted a master class in piano at 
summer. 


con- 
this 


teels there is real inspiration for the musician in the Rocky 
Mourtains and surprise at the historic interest 
found especially in Santa Fe and vicinity Mr. Spry has 
been associated for twelve years with the Columbia School 
of Music, Chicago 

After a very successful summer 
lege, Walter Spry and Mrs. Spry 


ex pressed 


Alabama Col 
few days at the 


session at 
spent a 


WALTER SPRY 
enjoying a cup of tea with a pupil at his home in 
Montevallo, Ala., after a hard day’s work 


noted resort, Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn., prior 
to their trip west. It is a significant fact that the quality 
as well as the number of students has improved so that Mr. 
Spry’s time was entirely occupied with teaching a large class 
of advanced pupils and taking care of the classes in technic 
and interpretation at Alabama College. Besides two pro- 
grams given by his pupils, Mr. Spry presented four piano 
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recitals chronologically 
with great enthusiasm. 

The tea given at their home by Mr.. and 
faculty and Mr. Spry’s class at Alabama 
brilliant social affair; some seventy-five 
three scholarship pupils furnished an 
program. 


arranged, and these were received 
Mrs. Spry to the 
College proved a 
were present. The 
impromptu musical 


Emmeran Stoeber, Tobias. Withdraws from 
Lenox Quartet 


Emmeran Stoeber, who founded the Lenox String Quartet 
in 1921, and since has been its first violinist, has resigned 
from the organization, granting the remaining members 
the continued use of the quartet’s name. 

During the past seven years the quartet has met with 
ever increasing success, its appearances including the Pitts- 
field Festival, and Mrs. Coolidge’s concerts at the libraries 
of Washington, New York and Boston. The Lenox players 
have to their credit the introduction of numerous new works 
among .which compositions by American composers figure 
prominently, 

Mr. Stoeber’s withdrawal from the quartet 
necessitated. by his many other musical activities, 
coming seasons will consume all his time. 


J. Parma Roger Opens New York Studio 


J. Parma 


has been 
which in 


Roger, vocal teacher, will close his studio in 
Flushing, L. I., and will resume teaching at the Metropolitan 
Opera House studios, New York, on October 1. Among 
the pupils of the Flushing studio who will continue their 
studies with Mr. Roger at the New York studio are 
Jacquiline Lent of‘ Huntington; Florence Van Til and Betty 
Connolly, Corona; Florence MacGirr, Douglaston; Helen 
U. Powers, Whitestone; Mrs. W. H. Taylor, Bayside; 
Adelaide Tillson and “Mrs. W. G. Wiehe, Flushing; Mrs. 

E. Cushman, Forest Hills; Nola Bonham Reeder, 
Indianapolis; William McGovern, Woodside, and Joseph 
Fodor, College Point. 


Stokowsky Returns 


Leopold Stokowsky returned to America on board the 
Orinoco on September 7 after having spent a year and a half 
traveling in Europe and the Orient. To a Times reporter 
he said that he was literally hypnotized by the music of the 
East Indies, played upon gongs, bells and celestas, “achieving 
a cohesion of rhythm beyond the hopes of an Occidental 
orchestra.” He brought back with him several gongs and 
bells as a memento of his experiences in the far east, and 
several composers to be heard in his 


scores by Russian 
concerts Philadelphia Orchestra next winter. 


with the 


Tribute to Zerfi Methods 
Martha Orasto Loederer, 
liam A. C. Zerfli, who has 
land and Germany, sang for her old teacher, Her- 
mann Gura, one of Germany's foremost vocal teachers. 
Mr. Gura expressed himself as being delighted with her 
singing and said that her voice production was wonderfully 
improved. Mr. Gura’s enthusiasm is particularly gratifying 
as it is seldom that a vocal teacher so heartily endorses the 
work of another. 


Finnish soprano, 
been singing 


pupil of Wil 
successfully in Fin- 
recently 


Munificent Gift to Rebuild Yale Organ 
Truman H. Newberry, former Secretary of the 
his brother, John Stoughton Newberry, have 
Yale University with $54,000, which is to be used in re- 
building the organ in Wolsey Hall. The instrument was 
installed about thirty years ago by members of the Newberry 
family, including the two brothers. Truman Newberry is 
a graduate of the class of 1885, Sheffield Scientific School. 


Dudley Buck Reopening New York Studio 

Following a vacation spent in Canada, Dudley 
gone to Chicago for a period of teaching there. 
reopen his New York studio on September 24. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Ramon Girvin Finds Adversity 
Pays Interest 


Head of New Chicago Music School Dates Success 
From Early Struggles 


“What chance has a man these days,” asks John Mc- 
Cutcheon in a cartoon in the Chicago Tribune, “unless his 
parents are poor? There’s Hoover, the son of a blacksmith, 
Al Smith comes from the sidewalks of New York, and 
among the vice-presidential candidates, Robinson was a 
poor farm boy and Curtis was raised in an Indian tepee. 
What chance has a man in this country unless his parents 
are poor?” 

This cartoon came into mind as the writer waited in the 
luxurious reception hall of Chicago’s new Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts for an interview with Ramon Girvin, 
its founder and director. We had heard that he came from 
an humble home and that necessity and want had compan- 
ioned his youth, but the excellence of these surroundings 
bespoke the good taste of a person to whom art is as es- 
sential as vitamins—and the purse of a man of means. 

A marvelous old clock, given by the English King Charles 
II to William Penn, with a royal (but, it seemed, super- 
fluous) admonition to the great American to “Arise, Pray, 
Work” carved in it, dominates the room, but here and there 
are other rare pieces, making a really notable collection of 
old furniture. A French royal chair, a fine English settee, 
a rare hand-carved Dutch wood-screen. Where, I 
wondered did this busy violin teacher, whose responsibilities 
are now doubled by the direction of a rapidly expanding 
school, get his hobby of collecting beautiful old furniture ? 
Perhaps, I suggested, from his student years in Europe, with 
his travels and contacts. 

Perhaps, he admitted, that added to his interest, but he 
said, “let me tell you a story of my youth, You know, I 


RAMON GIRVIN 


was a poor boy. My father died when I was two years old 
and my mother had to work for our living. As I grew up, 
I used to earn a few pennies to help mother by leading a 
blind man on the street, and he, by the way, gave me my 
first violin when I was eleven. But do you know when | 
became a teacher, the first money I earned, that we didn’t 
actually need to live on, I spent for a hand-carved chair? 
How I did enjoy that chair! How I studied its carving, 
its contour, its workmanship and how I delighted in its 
contrast with the severely plain mission set in my studio. 
And how my friends laughed at my extravagance, but, you 
know,” he added with a smile, “one’s friends are often 
ready to throw cold water on one’s hobbies and ideals.” 

The Girvin personality and success has not been acquired 
in an easy school. His career has been one that would have 
downed a less genuine artist and idealist and a less devoted 
mother. While he was earning his childish pennies leading 
the blind man in the street, his mother became very ill and 
for six months lay at the point of death. The blind man 
wanted to adopt him, but the mother recovered her health 
and that plan of course was changed. But from his blind 
friend he received both his first violin and his ambition. 

After a few years of cheap lessons, all his mother could 
afford, he managed one summer to save sixty dollars by 
tending beehives on a farm. In the fall, this biggest sixty 
dollars in the world was invested in lessons with Jan Van 
Oordt, the eminent Dutch violinist who was teaching then 
at the American Conservatory in Chicago. Contact with 
this artist and the conservatory brought the ambition of a 
teacher's certificate, of a diploma, even of a degree to the 
young man, to whose artistic talent poverty was only a 
challenge. Work, work, study, teaching, more work and 
then— Europe 

In 1909 Girvin went to Berlin and for three years and a 
half he studied violin with Issay Barmas, theory and com- 
position with Paul Juon and Edgar Stillman Kelley and 
piano with Mrs. Kelley. “That is I studied with Barmas,” 
he corrects himself aptly, “but Berlin was my teacher.” 
Struggles with the language were not the least of his trou- 
bles when he was engaged to teach in a German private 
school, but he kept his job, which meant money, rushed to a 
German teacher for daily lessons and emerged triumphant. 

Then came the return to America, after many European 
appearances, with a concert contract in his pocket and a big 
career ahead of him—and he fell a victim to the American 
mania for speed. In an automobile accident his companion 
was killed and he was very badly injured. A_ broken 
shoulder is no asset to a concert fiddler, and it effectively 
ended Girvin’s concert career. 

Naturally then, he turned to teaching, and with his truly 
exceptional success as a teacher (for many talents Hocked 
to his studio in the American Conservatory) there grew the 
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William Clark Under Judson Management 


William Clark, tenor, has joined the group of young art- 
ists under the direction of Recital Management Arthur Jud- 
son for the coming season. Mr. Clark is a familiar figure 
to New York audiences, having appeared with succegss in 
The Student Prince, The Mikado, Pinafore, and other oper- 
ettas of the higher type. Realizing the limitations of musi- 
cal comedy, however, the young tenor abandoned the stage 
and in April, 1928, made his debut in New York as a con- 
cert artist. At that time he was enthusiastically received 











WILLIAM CLARK 


by the critics, and according to the Morning Telegraph of 
April 25, “He faced an audience which, filling the hall, en- 
joyed him as only few gatherings have thrilled to any artist.” 

Mr. Clark’s most recent New York appearance was with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony at the Lewisohn Stadium on 
August 3, singing the tenor solo of Casella’s La Giara. His 
second New York recital has been announced for November 
4 at the Gallo Theater. 


Pupils Praise Klibansky 

Sergei Klibansky, vocal teacher of New York, has had 
a number of tributes paid to him by the pupils who have 
studied with him this summer in Berlin. According to 
information recently received, Friedrich Schorr, of the 
Metropolitan and Berlin Opera companies, received the 
following letter from Jane Cammeck, whom he recommended 
to study with Mr. Klibansky: “So phenomenal has been 
the success of my two weeks’ work with Mr. Klibansky 
that I felt I should be ungrateful if I failed to express my 
appreciation to you for sending me to him. I could not 
have believed it possible that a voice could make such a 
growth in so short a time. Mr. Klibansky not only has 
the art of singing himself, but what is even more wonder- 
ful, he has the rare faculty of being able to impart that 
conception to another. His study of the individual need is 
a factor too often overlooked by others. The ease and 
pleasure of singing, as he presented it to me, has done 
more for my nerves than a doctor’s care could have. I 
go to my lessons happy in the thought that I am sing- 
ing right and I come away from each one elated with the 
knowledge that I have grasped a clearer conception of the 
art. 

Janice McSherley, 
Klibansky, wrote 
working along the 


who also studied in Berlin with Mr. 
her instructor as follows: “I have been 
lines you have shown me faithfully and 
the results are showing more and more. I can’t tell you 
how very grateful I am. I surely hope I can work with 
you again before you return to the States.” 
Mr. Klibansky will reopen his New York 


September 17. 


studio on 


Isabel Richardson Molter’s Plans 


Isabel Richardson Molter has been spending the summer 
at her home in Wilmette, Ill, dividing the hours between 
hard work on the coming season’s programs, reading, swim- 
ming, autoing and hiking with her young son. Harold 
Molter is his wife’s earnest partner and “pal” in all work 
and play. Together they work out every song until all its 
beauties of text and music are unfolded and all its emo- 
tional possibilities have been exhausted. 

Mrs. Molter, who is a dramatic soprano, is under the di- 
rection of Recital Management Arthur Judson, and looks 
forward to a busy season. Included in the list of her en- 
gagements are a number of concerts in the South, covering 
Bowling Green, Ky.; Nashville, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Shreveport, La.; and Fort Worth, Tex. Her major recitals 
will take place in Chicago on November 4; Boston, on Janu- 
ary 10, and New York, on January 13. She will have other 
New York appearances later in the season, onneieies a con- 
cert in the Barbizon Hotel series on April ; 


Thomas Conducts All-High School Orchestra 


An orchestral and choral concert was given at Columbia 
University on August 1 by the Greater New York and 
Vicinity All-High School Orchestra (under the auspices of 
Teachers College and the Juilliard Musical Foundation) 
and the chorus from Teachers College courses in conduct- 
ing. Rudolph Thomas, who until recently was assistant 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and who 
is now located in New York, conducted the orchestra in 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Beethoven’s Coriolanus, 
the Tristan prelude, Debussy’s Petite Suite and Bizet’s Far- 
andole from L’Arlesienne. Mr. Thomas is teaching at the 
Columbia University Summer School, and has twenty-three 
students in conducting under his direction. 
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Louise MacPherson and Claire Ross in 
California 

Two artists who last season won success and recognition 
throughout the country by their joint performances on two 
pianos are Louise MacPherson and Claire Ross. They 
have been attending the master classes of Richard Buhlig 
at Berkeley, Cal., this summer, and gave a very successful 
concert there on August 4, of which the following was the 
program: 


Mozart 
Debussy 
Chabrier 
Arensky 


Sonata in C major 
Cortege 

Ballet 

Espana Rhapsodie 
Waltz 

Le Reveur 

Minuet de L’Arlesienne 
Blue Danube Waltzes 


Their playing on that occasion was described as “highly 
polished and animated, the outcome of the joint efforts of 
two notable soloists.” 

The first instructor of the talented pair was Mme. Elsa 
MacPherson, mother of Louise, and a diplomée of the 
Leipsic Royal Conservatory. Later Miss MacPherson 
studied with Safonoff, Goldschmidt, Hutcheson and Buhlig, 
while Miss Ross went to Friedberg, Cortot, Hutcheson and 
Buhlig. Thus they have much in common in respect to 
training. The same is true of their ancestries, and though 
both bear Highland Scotch names they are essentially cos- 
mopolitan, being of German, French, English and Irish 
extraction. In the case of Miss Ross the Norwegian ele- 
ment also enters. 

At the time Miss MacPherson studied with Safonoff, 
Goldschmidt and Hutcheson she was a co-student with 
Oliver Denton, the well known American pianist who re- 
cently lost his life in a fire that destroyed the new Salle 
Pieyel in Paris. 


New Solo Position for Walter W. Plock 
In reviewing the work of the past season, Walter W. 
Plock, baritone, declares that he worked harder than he ever 
did before. Besides teaching a great deal, he sang many 





WAL TER W. ARREN PLOCK 
from a recent pencil sketch by Belle Hoffman. 


times over the radio, making as many as eighteen appear- 
ance in November and December alone. He sang selections 
from Thais with Abby Morrison Ricker, and Don Juan and 
Thais with Helen Ardelle. Among other engagements in 
New York were appearances as soloist at the Matinee Musi- 
cale at the Ambassador, at the opening of the Pythian 
Temple and at the annual banquet of the National Con- 
sumers’ League. Mr. Plock also was busy with ‘church 
work, singing at the Congregational Church in Greenwich 
from January to May, at a special service at the First Bap- 
tist Church in Plainfield, N. J., and at the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn during July. He has just 
been appointed baritone soloist for next year at Temple 
Israel in New York, and from all indications, he says the 
coming year promises to bc a very big one for him. 


Reading Choral Society to Give Two Concerts 


At the winter concert of the Reading Choral Society the 
program will consist of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and in 
the spring the society will give a Brahms’ festival program, 
presenting the Triumphlied for eight part choruses and or- 
chestra, and the Requiem for soprano and bass solos, chorus 
and orchestra. The chorus consists of two hundred singers 
and at each concert will be accompanied hy members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. In past seasons the society has 
presented a notable list of work of all types and kinds, and 
has earned for itself an enviable standard of presentation. 
N. Lindsay Norden will conduct the two forthcoming 
concerts, both of which will be held in the Strand Theater, 
Reading, Pa. 


More Reéngagements for Présent 


Rata Présent has utilized the greater part of the summer 
preparing programs for what promises to be her busiest 
season. She is now with friends in New England prepara- 
tory to returning to New York the middle of September. 
Her schedule for the coming season includes a number of 
reéngagements, which again bear out the truth of the appella- 
tion by which she frequently is referred to, namely, “The 
pianist of reéngagements.” 
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were well received in their joint appearances in Cali- 
lornia, 

Emmeran Stoeber is to withdraw from the Lenox String 
Quartet 

Truman H. Newberry and his brother, John S. Newberry 
have presented $45,000 to Yale University for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the organ in Wolsey Hall. 

Paul Wittgenstein, one-armed pianist, scored a triumph in 
London. 











NoTaBLE ATTRACTIONS 


Revivals of several famous operas, as well as selections 
from the standard repertoire of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, are to be included in a series of operatic broad- 
to be made this season by the NBC. The opening 
performance is scheduled for the evening of ae te 3 31. 
One act of the opera will be broadcast through the NBC 
System from 9:00 to 10:00 o'clock Central Standard Time, 
each Wednesday evening thereafter until January 23, 1929. 
The Fanstcel Products Company, makers of Balkite Re- 
ceiving Sets, will sponsor these broadcasts. Preceding each 
opera broadcast the announcer will give a brief synopsis of 
the production and identify the artists appearing in the vari- 
ous major roles. 


casts 


Encouraged by Walter Damrosch’s success in the belief 
that radio provides a unique instrument for the wholesale 
conversion of a nation to the cause of real music, Reinald 
Werrenrath will attempt a similar service for the worth- 
while lyrics of all time. The new venture will be launched 
with the inauguration of a series of programs under the 
general title, “Famous Songs and Those Who Made Them,” 
to be heard each Sunday night through stations associated 
with the NBC. The inaugural program will go out Sep- 
tember 16, from 7:00 to 7:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing Time. To assure a wide-spread interest among those 
most truly appreciative of the constructive value of such 
programs, formal notice has gone out to units of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs so that these civic organi- 
zations for the promotion of good music may take advan- 
tage of the new series to assist them in their own work, 
we new enterprise is sponsored by the Lehigh Coal and Na- 

sation Company, of Philadelphia. 


On TURNING THE DIAL 

SEPTEMBER 3 To 9—The continued excellent performances 
which the United Opera Company is presenting in English 
is one of the real proofs which can be quoted for radio in 
the “instructive role.” This series has been a model for 
sustained interest, arrangement of works and choice of se- 
quence. The gentle hand which guides the fate of the 
United Opera Company is that of the musician with dis- 
crimination; Gounod’s Faust, heard on Monday, seems to 
be particularly adaptable to translation, and there have been 
some excellent made. Ancther charming innovation, 
over WOR, is the time allotted to Laces and Graces. There 
was a lilt of quaintness in the orchestral ensemble and col- 
lection of solos which were offered. A clever arrangement 
was Beethoven's Minuet as arranged for women’s trio. 
There was also pleasure to be found in the Gypsy music 
which came over this same channel on Tuesday. ‘here is 
no fear of loss of color in anything so vital as this type of 
music. The WOR concerts are of constant interest. An- 
other “first nighter’” was heard on WJZ (not musical) and 
then we turned to the stand-by, “musical miniatures,” which 
as someone very well put it is a “treasure box of informa- 
tion besides its musical gems.” Though the music is given 
in miniature form it is of trenchant quality. We had just 
finished hearing the innovation, The Modern Symphony, 
over WOR on Wednesday, when something “just happened” 
to old faithful. The idea of this attraction is something 
which can be very well worked out. Today the orchestra 
is no longer merely a combination for the performance of 
the so-called classical music. Some very interesting devel- 
opments are the result of the modern symphony and they 
are not in the jazz class. The background of this particular 
entertainment is the organ, a theatrical one, at which Emil 
Velasco presides, and the orchestra is conducted by George 
Earle. With good judgment much can be made of this con- 
cert, which is still in an embryo stage. Up to Sunday even- 
ing “faithful” had not been returned to us. Station WABC 
picked up most of the Columbia broadcasts very well. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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‘The “Mark Send 


Owing to the success with which State Street Sadie was 
met at the Mark Strand Theater during the week of Sep- 
tember 1, it has been held over for a second week. The 
remainder of the program also is the same with the ex- 
ception of the Topical Review and the Fox Movietone News. 


Roxy’s 

For its second week at the Roxy Theater, the William 
Fox production, Fazil, is continuing to attract tremendous 
throngs. This desert romance starring Greta Nissen and 
Charles Farrell is well worth seeing for it depicts the inter- 
esting conflict between Oriental and Occidental standards 
of domestic morality. 

The stage production likewise remains for a second week. 
A Tale of _—_ representing a musical and dramatic in- 
terpretation o The Thousand and One Nights, is again the 
principal hate of the program; it is presented with 
original music by Maurice Baron with lyrics by Lew Pol- 
lack. Hasoutra and the Hubert Trio of dancers are de- 
lightful, and others in the large cast include Beatrice Bel- 
kin, Harold Van Duzee, Helen Gray, Elsa Greenwell, Bobbe 
London, Sarah Edwards and M. Vodnoy. 

The Roxy Symphony Orchestra plays Offenbach’s Or- 
pheus as an overture, and Roses of Yesterday, newest com- 
position of Irving Berlin, continues to please as sung by 
Henri Therrien, with a pictorial background supplied by 
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World’s Greatest The- 
atre. People of dis- 
criminating taste enjoy 
Roxy’s, with the best 
in motion pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra 
of 110, Roxy Ballet 
Corps. Soloists. Roxy- 
ettes. 
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Direction of 
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Beg. Sat. Sept. 15 
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Patricia Bowman, Roxy Ballet Corps, Ensemble, and the 
thirty-two Roxyettes. 
Capitol 

Her Cardboard Lover, with Marion Davies, is being held 
over for the second week at the Capitol, with a surrounding 
excellent stage bill. 

Notes 

Warner Brothers have announced the premiere of Al 
Jolson in The Singing Fool at the Winter Garden on 
Wednesday evening, September 19. 

The Terror, Warner Brothers’ talking picture, eclipsed 
the record made previously at the same theater of Al Jolson’s 
The Jazz Singer. 

Arthur Lange will make all the special musical arrange- 
ments for the stage presentations and pictures at the Capitol 
Theater in the future. 





A Duval Artist 


Wide World Photo 
*Kathryne Ross 
RE-ENGAGED 


Leading Dramatic Soprano 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 


*Miss Ross is another of the Duval artist-pupils who have 
created sensational impressions in European opera houses. 





Maestro J. H. DUVAL is teach- 
ing in New York, booking pupils who 
desire to further their studies in 
Europe, where he can place them in 
opera. 


Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 4090 
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Ramon Girvin Finds Adversity 


Pays Interest 


(Continued from page 27) 
idea of a school. 


“Doing what is right, 
honest instruction,” he says, 


A school that would embody his ideal of 
service, truth and honest work, he felt, should meet success. 
building slowly and delivering 
‘is our aim—to )_ make life 


MUSICAL COURIER 


richer and more worthwhile, to educate people through 
music, to help, as David Mannes once said, wherever there 
is a desire for study.” 

On such a plane, human and sincere, is the Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts founded. Girvin’s ambition is to 
make it a school, not of the past, but of today—to reflect the 
modern ideas that are sound, to prepare American youth for 
its musical future. 

Education is Ramon Girvin’s hobby. Like former Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, he thinks that fine mental discipline 
can come from the study of music. He has no patience for 


of theory, 


and only 
rule will be 
The 


distinguished 





GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emillo Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New } Vers City 


CONCERT 
ORATORIO 


Corleen Wells of 


Soloist—Fifth j Bonar Crick Church eatis 
4412 Douglaston Blvd., Douglaston, Long Island 


VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 
in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Room 24, 1425 Broadway New York City 





Coaching 


the teacher whose vision is limited to his own instrument. 
“The pupils of such teachers get an imitation of their art. 
They learn to play, to sing, yes. But do they learn to use 
their brains, to know how to think, to read, to listen to 
music? This is the dangerous point in music teaching—the 
study of a single instrument. The whole rounded back- 
ground of music is what the pupil needs, harmony and his- 
tory of music and ear-training and ensemble splaying as well 
as the principal instrument. Among many skillful instru- 
mental players and singers there is a _ Surprising ignorance 


ensemble 


from the 
education. 


way. 





VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS 


THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
I studied with several noted teachers for years maa —— discovered 1 had — Ping ase all Wren. The right way was 
ultimately found. It wag a revelation. Folder ng this valuable experier free on reques 
Address: R. STUDIO 58, METROPOLITAN 1425 “PRO: ADWAY, 


PROF. A. H. TRUCK 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Pupil of: JOACHIM—DONT—MASSART 
Teacher of the Noted Violinists GISELLA NEU 


OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 





Srupios: 
1845 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
128 West 73rd Street. New York 
35 East Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephone: Dickens 6740 





JAMES HAUPT 


TENOR 
Mét.: George Engles, National Broadcasting Co. 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
1017 Steinway Hall, New York 
Organ Recitalist-—Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn. 








28 WEST 63rd STREET, N. Y.C. Telephone Columbus 9181 


® KYZER instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Steinway Hall The Pouch 
New York. STUDIOS — 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 


> BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
638 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, II. 
University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 








: 
H Phones: 


618 Steinway Hall 


Met. Gi 
gt. Guild Hall, Ine, 230 West 82nd at. 


113 West yee st. 
New York 


and MAX ROSTHAL 
¥ seas 


Art 


FRANCES MANN 


PIANIST 


MARIE CASLOVA 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Artist Pupil of SEVCIK and FLESCH 
Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis Symphony Orchestras el. 


MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especially in French 


ARNOLD POWELL 


Noted Violinist—Theorist—Composer 


(Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 


Institute of Musical 





FALL SESSION 
Opens September 15, 
STUDIO 


52 W. 54th St., New York 
T Circle 4658 


1928 


Studios: 
149 WEST 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 


Summer Studio: 


BELDEN annem WILTON, CONN. 











Will teach the Art of Violin Playing from the ele- 
mentary to the most advanced stage. Also Musical 
Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Orchestra- 
tion. Instruction in the theoretical subjects men- 
tioned may be had individually or in classes. Pu- 
pil Recitals. For information regarding terms, 
hours, etc,, apply 


Room 522, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57 St., N.Y.C. Tel. Circle 0116 








PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


DORA ROSE 


“SOPRANO 


Concert Mgt., Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd 8t., New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


VAN RHYN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scnoot or Music, Rochester, 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIOLINIST —INSTRUCTOR CONDUCTOR 
indorsed by Noted Musicians 
Musica Dinsoron: INT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: as7 oe ae Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 
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The Musical Forecast 


$2.00 A Layman’s Magazine of $2.00 


Per Year Music and the Arts Pes Your 


551 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















which is 
ditions enthuse me to 

“Diplomas and degrees in t 
after adequate 
routine completion of specified courses is not enough, 
adhered to consistently, 
uate students to be a thorough credit to us.” 
Institute 
1926 and now has 


large enrollment. 
added this year 
languages and psychology. 
department with its four 
very important part 

As in politics sometimes, 
homes of 
Girvin has become 
The 
talent and struggle. 
It is a typical 





VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 


ae FAMOUS FOR THE DISTINC- 
TIVE PLAYING OF STUDENTS 
AND THEIR PUBLIC 
RECITALS 


The place to acquire Artistic 
Perfection, Amazing Technic, and 
Piano Mastery. 


Great results with advanced 
players why our perfect use 
of the “TEK 


A. M. VIRGIL, Director 
137-9 West 72nd St., New York 
Catalogs 
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a menace to our profession. Such con- 
fight Sar my ideals of music education. 
Institute are given on merit 
ay thorough examinations. ‘The 
This 
for I want our grad- 
Arts was founded in 
a faculty of more than fifty teachers of 
reputation from Europe and America, and a 
A number of new departments have been 
such as school music, Dalcroze, dancing, 
In the instrumental courses the 
orchestra classes is a 


Music and Allied 


of 


training. 

so in music leadership comes 
the Still a young man, Ramon 
a leader of youth in American music 
of his career fits him to undefstand 
The success of his endeavor points the 
American achievement A. KG 


of the 
por wr. 


curve 


AUER METHO 


JASCHA FASTOFSKY 


of Mar oo a Bee , ay Beach 
Te el. Belle Ha bor 4620 
Jamaica, N. Y Tel 


MR. & MRS. 


Bank 


253 sherst Av Republic $156 


DE WALD-KUHNLE 


Voice—Expression 
DUNMIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


L 
A 
U 
R 
A 


ANNA BEESE 


 RACHER OF PIANO 
J 326A W. 77th St., %. 3% c. kA wth r Ges 
Studios \ 3 Ww. 190th St.. N. = moe 


ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Address: 598 West 19ist St., 
Tel: Wadsworth 5176 


N. Y, 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Met., Hurok, Inc., 55 West 42nd 8t., 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Pedagogical Classes and Private Pupils 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Application By Matt PREFrerrep 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of so gamed 8 Singing Classes 
Studio: Lea Block - - _Sandusky, Ohlo 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: THE BELVEDERE 
319 W. 48th St. o N.Y. Phone: Penna 3972 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiser 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 215 ae Street 


7 tia Cras 
Newest Boardwalk Hotel 
500 ROOMS 
with Sea Water Baths 
French Cuisine 
Concert Music 
Swimming Pool 

Turkish and Cabinet Baths 
chenianns and Hotel Rooms 
Fed the Day Mont n or Year 
phiet upon Request 
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LbaSTRERIARLOL GELLLAAL DALAL 


C PRESIDENT HOTEL | 


4 On the y nally a4 yh Avenue 

















OPPORTUNITIES 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for conser- 
vatory or club group. Expert master 
teacher, concert pianist and _ lecturer, 
trained by world famous pedagogues, will 
conduct classes and teach part time in 
cities neighboring New York. Address: 
“K. J. B.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


RADIO SINGERS WANTED-—Sixteen 
voices for radio ensemble feature, possibly 
commercial. Opportunity for singers with 
good voices and reading ability to gain 
radio experience under competent and 
artistic direction. Audition by appoint- 
ment. Write “C. B.,” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished Studio Apartment, Southern ex- 
posure, Hardwood flooring throughout, 
private bath, for lease, also a small studio, 
and part time can be arranged for by the 
hour, day or month. For particulars and 
rates inquire of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 
Broadway, New York. Pennsylvania 2634. 


FOR RENT: Entire Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays in large, handsomely furnished, 
Steinway Hall Studio, 58th Street front- 
age. Permanent tenant desired. No danc- 
ing. Possession September Ist, 1928. Ad- 
dress: “H. N. H.,” care of MusIcaL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. Phone Circle 4500. 


PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP with 
established teacher of reputation offered 
by New York musical club. Students, and 
all who love music, write for prospectus 
and learn advantages gained by affiliat- 
ing with this well known organization. 
“Z A. R.” care of Musica Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





absolutely sound proof, can be rented en- 


season. Grand Piano. 
trict. Permanent tenant desired. 
“A. L. T.,” care of MusIcAL 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


Courier, 





HOUSE | 


FOR RENT—Handsomely furnished studio,. 


tire Mondays and Thursdays throughout | 
Carnegie Hall dis- | 
Address: | 


RENT, part time, 
instrumental instruc- 
Unusually 
further 


LARGE STUDIO TO 
suitable for vocal and 
tion. Private waiting room. 
well equipped for recitals For 
partic ular s, telephone Circle 9363. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
| Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
| 13-15 East 38th Street 
| Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
| $70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
Valmenee.s. STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


| 
} 
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Distinguished by 
NEW IDEAS 








Impressive National Advertising oe” ee The Smallest Standard Grand 
Campaign now running | a i Style T 


The Hardman 
Modernique Grand 


The HARDMAN, PECK & CO. PLAN 


creates new 


SALES MOMENTUM 


ReEporTS from both new and old dealers emphasize the presence of 
a significant, increasing sales momentum, under the new Hardman, 
Peck & Co. selling plan. The outstanding, intelligent, and aggressive 
contribution of the manufacturer in providing national advertising, 
events in the dealer’s store that create great public interest and pianos 
that are the product of over 86 years’ craftsmanship, have given 
the dealer an unusual opportunity to “keep the profits rolling.” 


The Hardman Modernique Exhibit is creating great public interest 
wherever it goes... Hardman, Peck & Co. national advertising is win- 
ning prospects, increasing the prestige of an already famous name... 
The new Style T Standard Grand, made and guaranteed by Hardman, 
Peck & Co., has extraordinary fullness of tone, and yet measures 
but 4/ 6”. Ata retail price of $625 in a Colonial period case, Style T 
is creating new sales records everywhere...There is a complete range 
of pianos, upright or grand, player or reproducing, bearing the name 
of Hardman, Peck & Co., on the fallboard, in a wide variety of 
period styles—a piano appropriate to any income and to every taste. 


There is an opportunity to award the Hardman, Peck & Co. fran- 
chise to a few more representative dealers. Write or wire today for 
complete details, and the booklet “How to Increase Piano Sales”. 


RICES_& VARIED STY1¢ 





Made by 
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OF 
C. 
Or 


Hardman, Peck. &? Ca 
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433 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MASTER PIANO CRAFTSMEN FOR OVER 86 YEARS 
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Eleven New Products 
Comprise Sonora Line 


The trade has just received a long awaited an- 
nouncement of the new Sonora products. For many 
years Sonora was an established factor in the phono- 
graph field. Now, in combination with the Acoustic 
Products Corporation, it has entered into a wider 
program of manufacturing activity, with the addi- 
tion of radio and radio-phonograph combinations. 
In announcing the new line, A. J. Kendrick, vice- 
president and general sales manager of the Sonora 
Phonograph Company, said in part: 

“The new Sonora, coming into the field at this 
time, when stabilization has largely become a fact 
and not a promise, offers a new, complete and ad- 
vanced line of products with the great value of limit- 
ation in number of styles and models, making for 
quick turnover and light inventory investment. 

“The distribution of this new line will be directed 
towards high grade music houses or concerns with 
real music departments. This new line is a music 
line and designed and intended to occupy a first rank 
position in the music field. The great disadvantage 
of over-distribution is a well recognized and much 
discussed subject today. Over-distribution has re- 
sulted in the worst possible practices as to the ques- 
tion of terms, trade-ins, and in some instances even 
the upset of fair retail prices. The new Sonora 
policy will be to strictly avoid such destructive dis- 
turbances. 

“There are eleven main items in the Sonora line of 
instruments, consisting of acoustic and electrical 
phonographs, radios, combination radio-phonographs 
and loud speakers. The full electric playing instru- 
ment will be known as Sonora “Melodons.” Sonora 
will also produce and manufacture its own electrically 
processed records. 

“The main items in the new Sonora line are: a 
portable phonograph; one Sonora Melodon Electric 
reproducing instrument ; three Sonora Melodons with 
radio; two popular priced cabinet model radios; one 
Sonora de luxe radio; two acoustical phonographs ; 
one cabinet type Sonora loud-speaker ; Sonora ‘Long 
Life’ vacuum tubes; and Sonora records, electrically 
recorded. 

“Some of the features of the new line may be 
summarized as follows: the ‘Long Life’ Sonora 
vacuum tubes ; electrical reproduction for both radios 
and records; unique loud speaker developments ; cab- 


inets of original design and beautiful workmanship ; 


and Sonora records with original musical arrange- 
ments, 

“The new line is priced advantageously. It is 
neither at the top or the bottom, but in the middle 
ground of broad appeal. Then, too, there is a price 
range on each class of instruments to suit the pur- 
chaser and his income. 

“The new line has a substantial sales merchandis- 
ing, and advertising program behind it. This pro- 
gram will be national in character, supplemented by 
local aids. The advertising campaign will cover 
newspapers, national magazines, trade publications, 
and direct mail. Comprehensive sales promotion 
plans have been prepared to assist Sonora dealers. 

“Sonora offers liberal profit margins to dealers. 
We are fully aware of the dealers’ problems and his 
cost of operation. There are several ways offered 
the dealer to finance his operations, and in every 
case the profit margin is a liberal one. 

“The Sonora Company is in splendid financial con- 
dition and is fully able to carry through to comple- 
tion any manufacturing, advertising, and sales pro- 
gram undertaken. The personnel of the Sonora or- 
ganization is one of broad experience, successful, 
fully qualified, and with an intimate knowledge of 
the industry, the trade, and the market.” 


Business Prospects Good 
Says Gordon Laughead 


Gordon Laughead, sales manager of the Wurlitzer Grand 
Piano Co., DeKalb, Ill., who recently returned from a six 
weeks trip through the Pacific northwest and British Co- 
lumbia, reports that prospects for fall business in the states 
he visited were excellent. He said: 

“The piano business is on a sound basis. I doubt if 
manufacturers of moderate priced small grands and up- 
rights can manufacture and ship all of the orders they 
receive up to November 1. Pianos cannot be made in 
quantities overnight. Dealers stocks are low. Many good 
retail sales will be lost by dealers who expect manufacturers 
to magically supply them with merchandise at the eleventh 
hour.” 


Columbia’s Schubert Centennial Week 


Plans for the celebration of Schubert Centennial week, 
to be held November 18 to 25, indicate that the event will 
be one of the largest and most important of its kind in 
music. American organization has proceeded apace with 
the result that over twelve hundred American cities and 
municipalities will take part. The movement has back of 
it such organizations as Rotary, Kiwanis, Elks, Masons, 
Redmen, and Chambers of Commerce in many cities. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company, which is sponsoring 
the celebration, has prepared a special Schubert Centennial 
edition of Columbia masterworks, comprising song albums, 
symphony albums, sonata albums, and chamber music al- 


bums, all of which are finding a ready sale far in advance. 








M.1.C.C. Offers $1,000 Prize 
for Music Trades Slogan 


The Music Industries Chamber of Commerce has 
launched a nationwide contest for a slogan for the 
entire music industries. This contest is open to 
every one in the country. The only conditions are 
that the slogan be submitted to the Board of Judges 
prior to December 1. A distinguished Board of 
Judges has been selected, including Dr. Frank Crane, 


S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) and Frank D. Presbrey. All 
of these men have demonstrated their particular in- 
terest in the future of the piano and piano business, 
and represent a wide degree of experience and abil- 
ity. The cut herewith shows the cover of the book- 
let which has been prepared for distribution among 
piano dealers and later the general public. 
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Announcing a New Grand 


Packard Fr nos 


Backed by a Real Sales Pan! 


1928 is the year of opportunity for Packard dealers, The Packard organization, old 
in reputation but youthful in spirit, has kept in contact with dealers’ problems in a 
way that is enabling Packard to produce new designs in Packard instruments that 
will sell most readily and to supply the selling assistance dealers need. 


The Heppelwhite Grand shown at the right is the newest Packard value—a splendid 
instrument in an exquisite case at a surprisingly low price. It’s true Packard quality 
in every line with the rich full rounded tone Packard Grands are noted for. Get the 
Packard plan behind you—get Packard values on your floors. Write us now! 


THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY 


Sackard 


3320 Packard Avenue 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Heppelwhite 
The New Packard Grand— 
Heppelwhite Model, Style R 
4 ft. 7 in. long. Mahogany. 
Bench to match. 
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“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 18676 
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“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
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“SECOND OLDEST . .4O IN AMERICA™ 


LINDEMAN < SONS 


ESTABLISHED 16je 
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A Distinctive Line 
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“STIEFF 
PIANGS 


Americas Finest Instruments 
sinee 84 2 





CHAS.M. STIEPE tn 
STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


+ Qmevee 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - . Ohio, U. S. A. 











THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
M. SCHULZ CO. 

Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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C. L. Haddorff, Technical Director 


C. L. Haddorff has been appointed technical director of 
the Haddorff Piano Company, pempetas: in that post his 
father, the late C. A. Haddorff. C. Haddorff is a skilled 
technical man, having been closely ccabtaas with the fac- 
tory end of the business under the skilled guidance of his 
late father for the past ten years. He studied mechanical 
engineering at the University of Wisconsin, and has been 
responsible for several inventions now in use at the Had- 
dorff plant. 


Board of Control to Meet 


The Board of Control of the National Association of 
Music Merchants will meet in Chicago on October 21 and 
22 at the Drake Hotel. A number of important subjects 
are scheduled for discussion, the most important of which 
is the project for a national piano contest. Details of the 
proposed new national line-up will also be settled in accord- 
ance with the program outlined by President Roberts at 
the last convention. 


Kurtzmann Has Four New Models 


C. V. Kurtzmann & Co., Buffalo, have organized a depart- 
ment to take care of special orders on art pianos, a real 
“custom-built” division. The department is now function- 
ing and is in a position to take care of any orders sent in 
by Kurtzmann dealers. The company has also announced 
the addition ot four new period models, the Colonial, Flor- 
entine, William and Mary, and Louis XVI. 


ee 
A. G. McCarthy 


Andrew G. McCarthy, for years prominently identified 
with the firm of Sherman, Clay & Co. was killed on Sep- 
tember 5 by a runaway truck. Mr. McCarthy was pinned 
against the wall of an apartment house and terribly in- 
jured. He died an hour later at the hospital. The funeral 
occurred on September 7 at Old St. Mary’s Church and was 
attended by many leaders of the city’s business and social 
yc yy the honorary pall bearers were Mayor Rolph, 
Zaye Frederic R. Sherman and judges, city officials 
and po de citizens. Mr. McCarthy was fifty-four years 
of age. 

Jeginning as an office boy in his early ’teens, Andrew G. 
McCarthy, in the forty years he was with Sherman, Clay 
& Co. became an important member of the firm. For years 
he was treasurer and a member of the Board of Directors. 
Eighteen months ago, he retired. He was one of the 
founders of the Down Town Association of San Francisco 
and its second president, one of the organizers of the 
Portola Festival, and an active member of the Bohemian 
and other clubs. He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Bessie 
Dargie McCarthy and three children. 


S. Z. Moore 


Sylvester Z. Moore, president of the Kirk-Johnson Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., died suddenly at his home in that city at 
the age of fifty. Mr. Moore was one of the best known 
piano men in that section of the country. He was also 
prominent in the civic life of Lancaster, being a member of 
Lamberton Lodge, F. & A. M., and Rotary. He also had 
other business interests outside of the piano field being 
president of the Pennsylvania Vocalion Company and the 
Steinman Hardware Company. He is survived by his 
widow, a son, a sister and a brother. 


P. R. Kimberly 


Percy R. Kimberly, president and general manager of 
the Kimberly Radio Corp., died recently at his Chicago 
home as the result of injuries received in an automobile 
accident at Barrington, Ill. Mr. Kimberly was at one time 
a well known piano executive having been assistant man- 
ager of the Bush & Gerts Co., and later assistant manager 
of the Cable Piano Company in Chicago. His last post in 
the piano industry was that of manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Piano Mfg. Co. 
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UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 


BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 


PIANO COMPANY 


711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 


THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 





Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 





Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 





Wuliaes to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 











NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co. 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 

WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 











BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the awe 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 











PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
Wis. 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialities. South Haven, Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christupher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 








MACHINERY 








PIANO WIRE 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago—_New York Company 











WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Maas. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 





MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty, 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. rctaittcietastaimivepeigitipaia talon 
E:cert Paintinc Company 
318-326 West 397n Sreeer 

New York, N. Y. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOW SKI, 
etter known as a vocal authority than as a follower of Walton, finds his favorite relaa 
the heart of Maine. After his master classes in various paris of the country he i 
is now enjoying prior to startmg work again in his New ) 
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RAISA AND MME. CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 
AT SALSOMAGGIORE 
After a lovely visit with their dear friend, Eva Cam 
panini (Mme. Cleofonte Campanini) at Salsomaggiore 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini have returned to thet 
villa, Giacrosa, in Italy. As they expressed it, on a card 
received by the Musicat Courter, they “are feeling 
Splendid and both enjoying a much needed vacation. 
The accompanying snapshot, taken at the Campaninu 
DONALD PIRNIE villa, shows that Rimini, who “shot” the two celebrities 
, is an expert with the kodak 
baritone, (left) with three of his four boys ai their summer 
home, Meriden, N. H., and (right) indulging in a game of 
tenuis to keep fit. 





JOHN W. CLAUS, 
Pittsburgh pianist and teacher, who has been conduct- 
ing classes in Los Angeles, Cal. He returned to Pitts- 
burgh on September 1 to reopen his studio there. 


MARGUERITE POTTER AND CHARLES 
STRATTON, 

soprano and tenor, aboard the S.S. DeGrass Neither 

needs introduction to readers of the MusitcaL Courter, 

of which Miss Potter writes: “We saw copies in vari ETHEL FOX 

ous European cities.” (center), with Mrs. Mario Vali 

Daniel of Asheville, N. C., snapped 
Million Dollar Highwa near that 
sang Musetta in Boheme, Giulietta 
mann and Micaela in Carme 
Company during the must 
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pa Oe NANA GENOVESE, wo NOFI 
‘ RIED YZ a 
HERMA MENTH, mezzo soprano, has returned from an TWO | os 3D ENGL ISH PIANI $7 § 
pianist, with Rev. Francis Duffy, president of the Cath- extended visit as the guest of Mr. and Myra Hess, 0 hong automobile enthusiast, is shown in the picture at the 
olic Summer School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., where Miss Mrs. Joseph Paterno at their summer of her car, and on the running board is Harold Samuel Both rf ti 
Menth recently fulfilled a return engagement. estate, “Windrift,” at Deal, N. J. artists will be heard in recital in America during the coming 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 





























True leadership can only come to the 
manufacturer who best serves the deal- 
ers, and through them, the public. 
Wurlitzer may justly claim the position 
of leadership in the piano industry. For 
Wurlitzer co-operates with its dealers— 
gives them co-operation that actually 
helps sell more pianos. Take the new 
Wurlitzer Upright Treasure Chest of 
Music, for instance. No greater piano 
value was ever offered tc the dealer. It 
is beautiful in design, rich in tonal qual- 
ity and easy to operate. It plays elec- 
trically the melodies of your choice— 
the music of the masters or modern syn- 
copation. Just slip the plug in the elec- 
tric light socket and your favorite artist 
will play as though actually in your pres- 
ence. Specially recorded Treasure 


... that helps you sell 


Chest Rolls or Q. R. S. Recordo Rolls 
with recorded expression may be used. 
Or it may be played manually. A new 
exclusive Wurlitzer feature—the Ex- 
pression Control—gives accurate ex- 
pression when any standard 88-note roll 
is used. And the price is low—easily 
within the reach of the most modest in- 
come. A new series of dealer newspa- 
per advertisements is ready. They are 
absolutely free to all Wurlitzer dealers. 
They will help you, as a Wurlitzer 
dealer, sell more pianos in 1928-1929. 
Join the Wurlitzer dealer organization 
now. Get your share of the profits that 
the Wurlitzer franchise will bring to 
you. Write today for details regarding 
the Wurlitzer franchise and most liberal 
finance plan. 


The\NURLIIZER 


TREASURE CHEST OF MUSIC 


UPRIGHT MODEL 
“The Piano that Plays for You” 
The RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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